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Decay in braces at joint where moisture tends to 
collect. (Courtesy of U.S. Forest Service) 


Preserving Outdoor Timbers 


How Barrett’s Grade-One Creosote Oil 


Solved a 


The following question was put up to us recently 
by a lumber dealer. 


“‘T have a problem right now in which you may be 
able to help me. I have just sold some yellow 
pine timbers to a customer for a coal trestle. He 
is afraid they will decay and has asked me 
whether a brush treatment with a preservative 
will be of any value in preventing decay.” 


We answered, 


“Yes, brush treatment will certainly be of some 
value but immersion of the timbers in a bath of 
Creosote Oil would be much better if it is possible 
to manage it. The Creosote should penetrate into 
the sap of the wood as completely as possible. In 
almost all cases, the entire sap wood of yellow 
pine can be thoroughly treated by open tank 
treatment along approved lines. This result can 
hardly be obtained by brush treatment, although 
the penetration obtained by brush treatment, so 
far as it goes, is well worth its small cost.” 


Question, ““Can I use the ordinary Commercial Creosote, 
such as is used in the regular treating plants ?” 


Reply, “‘Commercial Creosote is not well adapted to either 
brush or open tank treatment of timber, because of the prac- 
tical difficulty that it is solid or semi-solid at ordinary tem- 
peratures. This makes it difficult to remove from the con- 
tainer and interferes with proper penetration of the oil. 


“Commercial Creosote is also very apt to contain small 
amounts of water, which cause the oil to boil over when 
heated. In regular vacuum treating plants, these features 
of Commercial Creosote make no difference, but in field work 
they form troublesome obstacles. 


“ Accordingly, we have refined and standardized a special 
product known as ‘ Barrett’s Grade-One Creosote Oil’. It is 
designed for exactly such purposes. It is liquid at ordinary 
temperatures, works readily with a brush, penetrates very 


Problem 


rapidly and freely, causes no trouble in tank work, and 
requires no skill or apparatus except an iron tank with pro- 
vision for heating the Creosote. 


“Treatment with Creosote is very simple and inexpensive. 
Simply put the Grade-One Creosote Oil into the tank, heat 
the tank by a fire underneath or with live steam until the 
Creosote Oil is hot, then plunge the timbers into it for half 
an hour. It is a good idea to transfer them after half an 
hour from the hot bath to a cold bath of Creosote Oil, 
where the cooling process will give still further penetration. 


** Such treatment will double the life of timber. In a trestle 
the great trouble results from dampness collecting in the 
joints of the timbers, where it dries out very slowly. 
Creosoting postpones and retards this process so that it 
ceases to be a problem.” 


The biggest field of usefulness for Grade-One Creosote Oil is 
for fence posts. A post of soft cheap wood can be made 
more durable than a hardwood post at insignificant expense. 


Stable floors, platforms and all other woodwork exposed to 
dampness of weather or soil benefit immensely by the 
treatment. 


Lumber dealers can make good profit by treating and selling 
creosoted timber. We shall be glad to give advice regarding 
the price of apparatus, methods of handling, etc.,on request. 


There is also good profit in retailing Barrett’s Grade-One 
Liquid Creosote Oil. The profit margin is ample and thrifty 
consumers are glad to find a Creosote Oil which they can 
easily apply themselves, with a certainty of results and free- 
dom from trouble. 


Further data on request to nearest office. 





New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston 
St. Louis Cleveland Cincinnati Pittsburgh 
Detroit Birmingham Kansas City 
Minneapolis Nashville Salt Lake City Seattle Peoria 
THE PATERSON MANUFACTURING CO., Limited; Montreal Toronto 
Winnipeg Vancouver St. John, N. B. Halifax, N.S. Sydney, N. S. 
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The Redwoods 


Identification and Characteristics 


3y SAMUEL B. DETWILER 


Father, Thy hand 
Hath reared these venerable columns 
They stand, massy, and tall, and dark, 
Fit shrine for humble worshipper to hold 
Communion with his Maker. 
—Bryant. 


(Sequoia Washingtoniana), and the redwood 
(Sequoia sempervirens), are the most magnifi- 
cently proportioned trees in the world. So impressive are 
the forests of these gigantic trees that they are justly 
ranked among the chief natural wonders of America. 
There are a few trees in the world that have attained 
greater diameters and some that grow to greater heights, 
but no other tree with a trunk of huge size rises so grace- 
fully to the majestic height of the Sequoias. 
Sequoia, as the Bigtree and Redwood are 
classified botanically, is an Indian name given in 
honor of Sequoyah, the inventor of the Cherokee 
Ages ago, Sequoias grew in what is 


¢ ‘HE Bigtree, sometimes called the giant: redwood 


alphabet. 
now the Arctic Zone. 
two kinds of Sequoias are in exist- 
ence and their nearest living rela- 
tive is the bald cypress, found in 
the Southern United States. 

The principal body of redwood 
extends through the coast region 
of California to Monterey County, 
and some grow in the extreme 
southwest corner of Oregon. It is 
rarely found further than 20 to 30 
miles from the ocean and 
is limited to 
where heavy sea fogs are 
frequent. It grows prin- 
cipally on the 
slopes of the coast moun- ) 
tains from sea level to 
2,500 feet eleva- 
tion, or in the 
southern part of 
its range, up to 


Today only 


localities 


western 


and the leaf buds 





























SEQUOIA SEMPERVIRENS 
(COMMERCIAL REDWOOD) 


Showing a branch with cones attached, 


3,000 feet, but not at higher altitudes. The Bigtree 
is confined to about 50 square miles of territory in 
central California, on the western side of the Sierra 
Mountains. Other kinds of trees are numbered 
by the millions, but the Bigtrees are so rare that a list 
of trees of any considerable size would contain but few 
thousand entries. Except for occasional stragglers, the 
Bigtrees are grouped in small groves or well-defined 
forests as indicated in the table accompanying this article. 

These venerable trees inspired John Muir, and to 
him we are indebted for words that express the profound 
emotions felt by thousands who have viewed these 
mighty lords of the forests and learned that “there may 
Describing the “Giant For- 
est” of the Kaweah basin, 
he writes : “When I entered 
the sublime wilderness the 
day was nearly done, the 
trees with rosy, glowing 
countenances 
seemed to be 
hushed and 
thoughtful, as 
if waiting in 
conscious re- 


be worship without words.” 


ma ligious de- 
ZN pendence on 
_ - 4), 
eK the sun, and one naturally 
M = om walked softly and awe- 
y) by stricken among them. I 
t 


wandered on, meeting nobler 
trees where all are noble, 
subdued in the general calm, 
as if in some vast hall pervaded by the 


sway human souls.” 

The distinction between the Bigtree 
and the redwood is best impressed by 
again quoting from John Muir: “The red- 
wood is the glory of the coast range. It 
extends along the western slope, in a near! 
continuous belt about 10 miles wide, fron 
beyond the Oregon boundary to the south 
of Santa Cruz, a distance of nearly four 
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the seed 





These two giants are among the most 





THE OHIO AND HAVERFORD IN MARIPOSA GROVE 


notable 


trees in the grove. The view of the cabin through the opening in the base of the Haverford, 


and the whole condition of this tremendous base is not only most impressive but most convincingly indicates the great age of the tree and 


of its mates. 








Name 


North Grove 
Calaveras Grove 
Stanislaus Grove 
Tuolumne Grove ny iene 
osemite 

Merced Grove } Park 

z is ark 
Mariposa Grove | 
Fresno Grove 
Dinky Grove 
Converse Basin Forest 
General Grant Grove 
Redwood Mountain Forest 
Sequoia National Park 


Tule River Forests 
Dry Meadow Grove 
Deer Creek Grove 


v Tuolumne County, Cal. 
Tuolumne County, Cal. 


BIGTREE GROVES 


Location 
Placer County, Cal. 
Calaveras County, Cal. 


Mariposa County, Cal. 
/Mariposa County, Cal. 


~Madera County, Cal. 


Fresno County, Cal. 
Fresno County, Cal. 


«Fresno County, Cal. 


Tulare County, Cal. 
Tulare County, Cal. 


Tulare County, Cal. 
Tulare County, Cal. 
Tulare County, Cal. 


Ownership and approximate size 


Private. 6 trees 
Private. 102 trees 
Private. 1,380 trees 
Private. 40 trees 


100 trees 


Private. 
545 trees 


Government. 


Private. About 2,000 trees, many cut 
Government. 170 trees 
Private. About 10 sq. mi., mostly lumbered 


Private and Government. 262 trees 

Private. Several thousand trees—partly lumbered 

Government and private. Eleven groves and more 
than 7,000 trees. 

Private. <A large area; partly lumbered. 

Government, small area. 

About thirty large trees. 
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hundred miles, and in massive, sustained 
grandeur and closeness of growth sur- 
passes all the other timber woods of the 
world. Trees from 10 to 15 feet in 
diameter and 500 feet high are not un- 
common, and a few attain a height of 
350 feet or even 400, with a diameter at 
the base of 15 to 20 feet or more, while 
the ground beneath them is a garden of 
fresh, exuberant ferns, lilies, gaultheria, 
and rhododendron. This grand tree, 
Sequoia sempervirens, is surpassed in 
size only by its near relative, Sequoia 
gigantea, or Bigtree, of the Sierra Ne- 
The 


sempervirens is certainly the taller of 


vada, if, indeed, it is surpassed. 


the two. The gigantea attains a greater 



































COMPARISON OF A GIANT REDWOOD AND A RAILROAD TRAIN OF EIGHT CARS 


Most of these wonderful trees, which are so large that they have been dignified by individual names, are about 250 feet in height. The Grizzly 


Giant, with its broken top, is 204 feet, while the Columbia is 294 feet. 


Many are between 80 and 90 feet in girth at the base and some 


few over 90; and the diameter at the base is between 20 and 30 feet for the larger ones 


girth, and is heavier, more noble in port, and more sub- 
limely beautiful. These two Sequoias are all that are 
known to exist in the world, though in former geological 
times the genus was common and had many species. 
The redwood is restricted to the coast range, and the 
Bigtree to the Sierra.” 

The greatest size of the Bigtrees is 300 to 330 feet in- 
height, and a diameter, 10 feet above the base, of 30 to 
27 feet. Exceptionally large specimens of the redwood 
are 325 to 350 feet high and 18 to 20 feet diameter, 10 
feet above the base. Ordinarily, the Bigtree does not 
exceed a height of 250 to 280 feet, and a diameter, above 
the swollen base, of 12 to 17 feet.. The usual size attained 
by the redwood is 8 to 12 feet in diameter and 190 to 280 
feet in height. For about 10 feet above the ground the 
trunks of both the redwood and Bigtree are fluted and 
much enlarged, but above they are well rounded, with 
an even taper. 

Until several hundred years of age, Bigtrees growing 
in the open have branches the entire length of the trunk. 
The slender branches droop gracefully, curving upward 
at the tip. The young tree forms an attractive pyramid 
of dense foliage, broad at the base and tapering to a sharp 
tip. As old age approaches, the trunks are practically 
The remaining 


branchless for 80 to 125 feet or more. 


branches are massive, and curiously twisted. The top is 
open, irregularly rounded and picturesque. In open 
forest, the largest redwoods are free from branches for 
50 to 60 feet, and where the trees stand close together, it 
is 80 to 100 feet to the first limb. Young redwoods may 
have branches extending to the base, forming a slender 
spire. Old trees have rounded or flattened tops, heavy- 
branched, open and irregular, appearing small in con- 
trast with the great height and size of the trunk. 

The bark of young trees has an attractive purplish 
shading. Large sequoias have cinnamon brown bark, 
with deep furrows between wide, rounded ridges. The 
is tinged with gray and covered with 
but small checks, crosswise, disclose the 
inner bark of brighter red. The bark of the Bigtree 
has a lighter reddish tinge than the redwood. Both 
A mature Bigtree is 
to 2 feet thick; a 


outer surface 


fibrous scales 


trees have exceedingly thick bark. 


protected at the base by bark 1 


large redwood may have bark 6 to 12 inches or even 
a foot, in thickness 

The redwoods are evergreen trees, with bright, deep 
green foliag [he leaves remain on the trees three or 


they develop.» The redwood has two 
On the lower side branches and on 
leaves are about one-half inch long, 


four years after 
forms of leave 


young trees 
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narrow, flattened and with stiff, sharp points resembling 
These leaves arrange themselves along 
the opposite sides of the branch into a flattened spray. 


a small lance. 


The second type of leaf is 
scale-like and sharp-pointed ; 
these closely overlap each 
other. When they die they 
turn-reddish-brown and cling 
to the branch a year or two 
before falling. These leaves 
occur irregularly on the 
branches and: vary consider- 
size, some being 
short and closely pressed to 
the branch, others longer 
and with tip pointing out- 
ward. The leaves of the 
Bigtree vary considerably in 
size but all are sharp-pointed 
and uniformly _ scale-like, 
much like those of the cedar, 
but longer and with more of 
an outward spread at the 
tips. The 
small oval buds covered by 


ably in 


redwood has 


loose scales; the buds of the 
sigtree have no covering of 


scales. 
Late in the winter while 
the snow is still on the 


ground, the Sequoia flowers 
appear. The pollen bearing 
flowers are little scaly bodies 
about a quarter of an inch 
long, borne singly at the tip 
of the twig. These tiny, pale- 
yellow flowers are inconspic- 
uous until they begin to send 
out clouds of bright yellow 
pollen. 
flowers are also borne singly 
at the ends of the twigs. At 
first they are small and pale 
green, but they mature into 
egg-shaped cones composed 
of thick woody scales closely 
packed together. Four to 
seven little brown seeds, sur- 
rounded by gauzy 
wings, are borne under each 
cone scale. The cones re- 
main on the trees until early 
winter; in the meantime the 
seeds are gradually 
The cones of the Bigtree are 
larger than those of the red- 
wood, sometimes being more 
than 3 inches long, and 
they require two years in 


The seed-producing 


small 


shed. 
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For ages before the road was built this great tree stood sentinel 





A STURDY ROAD SENTINEL 


on the hillside awaiting the coming of man who built the road 


and so 
traveler. 


brought 


its 


lordly form within close view of the 














which to ripen their seed. Redwood cones are about an 
inch long and ripen in a single season. 
The Bigtree bears heavy crops of seeds every few 


years, and the seed has mod- 
erately strong germinating 
power. Contrary to general 
belief, it is not uncommon 
to find Bigtree seedlings. 
The seed grows best where 
a forest fire has burned the 
refuse and exposed the bare 
soil; under such conditions, 
an average of 9 to 10 seed- 
lings per square foot has 
been found. Under favora- 
ble conditions, the seedlings 
may reach a height of 6 
feet in as many years, and at 
40 years old it may grow to 
be 60 feet high and a foot in 
diameter. Its ordinary 
growth is much slower, but 
it continues developing 
steadily for centuries. By 
counting the rings, it is 
known that the Bigtree may 
reach the age of at least 
4,000 years, and it is thought 
by some that the age of some 
of the trees now standing 
may be 5,000 years. The 
Bigtree does not thrive at 
any stage of its growth if it 
does not have an abundance 
of sunlight, and prefers to 
grow on cool, moist, sandy 
or rocky soils, but at times it 
is found growing on dry 
slopes and ridges. 

The Bigtree is at home 
between the elevations of 
5,000 to 8,000 feet above sea 
level, where the temperature 
may fall to 12 degrees below 
zero or rise to 100 degrees 
(F.) and the annual rainfall 
may range between 18 and 
60 inches. It seldom grows 
alone; its usual companions 
are sugar pine, white fir, 
and in the northern part of 
its range, Douglas fir. At 
lower elevations western yel- 
low pine and incense cedar 
grow with it. 

A single Bigtree may con- 
tain more than 100,000 board 
feet of lumber. Twenty of 
the largest trees in the Cala- 
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of trees that would yield four times this amount of lum- 
ber are reported. The weight of the largest Bigtree was 
estimated to be in excess of 1,000 tons. 

The secret of the long life of the Bigtree is its free- 
Fire 


dom from destructive fungus and insect enemies. 


may gradually burn away 
the wood at the base of the 
trunks if it finds an open- 
ing in the thick 
Lightning frequently shat- 
ters the tall tops, but the 
Bigtree has power above all 
other trees to recover from 
such injuries it may receive. 
Occasionally the roots are 
undermined and the set- 
tling of the huge trunks 
may cause the tree to be 
overthrown, but apparently 
most failures are due to the 
weight of the enormous 
limbs which grow on the 
sides where light is most 


bark. 


abundant and which may 
gradually cause the trunk 
to lean and finally fall. The 
been widely 
Europe 
grows well. It is adapted 
to conditions in the Eastern 
United States, as is shown 
by healthy specimens of 


Bigtree has 


planted in and 


good proportions which 
are growing in Pennsyl- 
vania and New York. 


Great care in selecting the 
proper soil is undoubtedly 
necessary if this tree is to 
be grown successfully. 

The redwood 
large quantities of seed but 
only one out of four or 
five is perfect and capable 
of producing a seedling; 
for this reason it is not 
common to _ find 
stands of young redwood 
seedlings, and most of the 
new growth of redwood is 
from sprouts from the 
stumps or roots. 
species of pine produce 
small sprouts from the 
stumps after the trees are 
felled, but the redwood is 
the only cone-bearing tree 
that depends on this un- 


produces 


dense 


Some 


veras Grove were estimated to contain an average of 
51,386 board feet each, the largest tree being estimated to 
contain nearly 120,000 board feet. 


THE REDWOODS 


in the forest 
Unverified estimates 


dense shade for 





IN CALIFORNIA REDWOOD PARK 


Even with such a comparison as is shown in this 
difficult for those who have not actually seen 
realize how awe-inspiring and impressive they are. 


photograph it 


the 


big 


trees 





usual power as the principal means of perpetuating itself 
Redwood sprouts grow very rapidly and 
may develop in 30 years into trees 16 inches in diameter, 
80 feet high, and yield 2,000 board feet per acre. 
lings grow more slowly than sprouts and need a greater 
amount of sunlight. 

The sprouts from the redwood stumps may live in 
a century, 





is 
to 
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Seed- 


growing slowly, and then 
when the trees above them 
are removed, spring into 
vigorous growth. The red- 
wood requires a moist cli- 
mate for its growth. Few 
trees grow outside the re- 
gion where sea fogs are 
frequent and heavy, and in 
such the trees are 
small and scattered. In the 
region in which it grows 
the temperature rarely falls 
lower than 15° F. or rises 
above 100° F., with a rain- 
fall of 20 to 60 inches. 
About 50 square miles of 
forest is composed almost 
entirely of redwood trees. 
On about 1,800 square 
miles the redwood com- 
prises half to three-quar- 
ters of the stand, the other 
species being principally 
Douglas fir with some tan- 
bark oak on the upper 
slopes, and with western 
hemlock and western red 
cedar.on the lower slopes. 
. The redwood reaches its 
best development on moist, 
sandy soils, and does not 
grow in extremely wet or 
boggy situations. Exposed 
to the winds on dry soils or 
steep slopes the trees are 
smaller and less numerous, 
Douglas fir quickly taking 
the place of the redwood. 
The yield of merchantable 
lumber from a_ redwood 
forest is very large. Al- 
though 400,000 board feet 
per acre is an exceptional 
yield, a cut of over 1,000,- 
000 feet per acre is on rec- 
ord. A single tree is said, 
on good authority, to have 
cut logs that scaled a total 
of 66,500 feet board meas- 
ure. The ordinary acre 
yield is from 10,000 to 
%5,000 board feet. 


cases 
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Redwood lumber is clear red-brown in color. It is 
light in weight and varies in grain from fine to coarse. 
It has a high value commercially because of its ex- 
ceptional durability, its resistance to fire, the ease with 
which it is worked and the large size of clear lumber 
which it furnishes. It is also highly prized in the tropics 
because it is one of the few woods which white ants do 
not attack. The wood of the Bigtree is of less weight and 
strength than that of the redwood, but so closely re- 
sembles the latter that it is 
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Serviss in his description of it, this huge section would 
form a round table at which 20 or 25 persons could 
comfortably sit. Its area is 200 square feet. It would 
cover a large room. A similar section of the biggesi 
oak or elm or pine or sycamore or tulip tree that grows 
in the Eastern states, placed beside it, would resemble 
an old-fashioned 3-cent silver piece beside a_ trade 

dollar. 
“Yet this imposing specimen of the ‘big tree’ is 
really undersized. The av- 





sold under that name. The 
lumber is bright rose-red 
when first cut, but in time 
becomes a dark reddish- 
brown. It contains much 
tannin and resists decay to 
a remarkable degree. 

The redwood tree has no 
enemies except forest fires. 
It is very long-lived, but 
the Bigtree attains a 
greater age. A _ redwood 
20 feet in diameter, 350 
feet high, was found to be 
1,000 years of age, another 
tree 21 feet in diameter was 
1,373 years old. The red- 
wood has been planted as 
an ornamental tree in Eu- 
rope, but in the United 
States it has so far been 
little used. It is a very 
beautiful tree, surpassing 
the Bigtree in gracefulness 
of form and in the attrac- 
tiveness of its foliage. Al- 
though it is very exacting 
in regard to conditions of 
soil and climate, it thrives 
near Charleston, South 
Carolina, and it is probable 
that it can be grown in 
many other places, but the 
chances for its successful 
growth are much less than 
the Bigtree. 

New Yorkers and visi- 
tors to that city may gain 
an idea of the size of the 
Bigtrees by examining in 
the American Museum of 





Natural History a circular 
slice cut straight across the 
grain of a Sequoia Gigan- 
tea, whose trunk was 16 
feet in diameter or 50 
feet in circumference. 











erage diameter of a full) 
developed Sequoia is 25 
feet, and a section from a 
tree like that would be 
nearly 80 feet, instead of 
50, in circumference. At 
least one sequoia has been 
cut down whose diameter 
was almost 31 feet and cir- 
cumference 96. That tree 
was 302 feet in height. 
The average height is 275 
feet, but a few attain 350 
to 400 feet. Still, the Se- 
quoia is not the tallest tree 
in the world, though it is 
by far the largest or most 
massive. The eucalyptus 
trees of Australia exceed 
it in height, but are more 
slender. 

“There is a feature of 
the exhibit in the museum 
that adds greatly to its ef- 
fect. Beginning at the 
center or heart of the tree. 
a series of figures con- 
tinued outward to the 
bark indicates the lapse of 
the successive centuries 
during which the giant was 
growing. Every year a 
‘ring of growth’ was 
formed, and a hundred of 
these rings, of course, fill 
the space of a century on 
the section. The rings are 
plainly seen, but so crowd- 
ed that the eye could not 
count them but for the aid 
afforded by the grouping 
into century periods. 

“From thisit appears that 
the tree began growing in 
the year 550 of the Chris- 
tian era—at the time when 








THE GRIZZLY GIANT COMPARED WITH A CHURCH Justinian was emperor— 


; ° This tree, the .famous Grizzly Giant in Mariposa Grove, Yosemite 2 ° og aT 
Placed in a horizontal. po- National Park, is 204 feet high; 98 feet in circumference and 29 and continued until it was 
J: ) feet in diameter at the base; 64 feet in circumference and 20 feet d in 1891.” 
sition, says Garrett P. in diameter at a point 10 feet above the ground. cut down in 1591. 
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way about fifty years ago. Prior to that time the 

Spaniards and Russians in California used a 
little of it, but when the gold fever was at its height, 
the early American settlers made considerable use of 
this valuable lumber. Although the redwood forests have 
already been heavily cut, it is probable that 50,000,000,000 
feet can still be produced before the supply is ex- 
hausted. 

Redwood contains a large amount of tannin which 
probably explains its great resistance to rot and insects. 
The annual cut of 
redwood lumber in 
recent years has 
averaged about 
250,000,000 feet 
board measure. 
Most of this out- 
put is used in house 
construction, and 
while by far the 
greater portion so 
far used was 
bought by Cali- 
fornia home build- 
ers, its use is 
steadily spreading 
over the entire 
country. Siding is 
one of its impor- 
tant uses, but the 
lumber is used for 
every part of the 
house, such as raf- 
ters, joists, stud- 
ding, cornice and 
porch columns. 
Even floors of red- 
wood are laid but 
the wood is con- 
sidered by many to 
be too soft for 
this use. For 
years, largely on 
account of lack of 
transportation fa- 
cilities, | redwood 
was little known 
outside of the Pa- 
cific Coast terri- 
tory, but with the 
recent completion 
of direct rail con- 
nection from red- 


FR rey sent lumber was first cut in an extensive 


Redwood Lumber and Its Uses 





THE BASE OF A BIG ONE 


From two to three thousand years ago this majestic growth was a thin and tender redwood 
sprout seeking its way skyward in a grove of patriarchal redwoods as large, and doubiless 
larger, than it is now. 


wood stands and the Panama Canal this lumber prom- 
ises to soon become one of the important building woods. 

The imperviousness of redwood to decay has long 
been known, and therefore its use by the home builder 
for foundations is not only natural but advantageous. 
Homes in Humboldt and Mendocino counties, California, 
were built on redwood foundations as long as fifty years 
ago, and the original sills are at the present day as sound 
as when first laid down. The weather resisting qualities 
of redwood, even when unpainted, are proverbial, and 
make it preeminent for exterior use. Barns erected in 
Humboldt and 
Mendocino coun- 
ties as early as 1855 
were sided with un- 
painted redwood 
boards and covered 
with redwood shin- 
gles and_ shakes, 
none of which to- 
day show the slight- 
est deterioration 
from exposure. 
The Russian 
Church erected at 
Fort Ross, Cali- 
fornia, in 1811, was 
built entirely of 
hewn redwood, and 
although the build- 
ing was completely 
wrecked by _ the 
earthquake in 1906, 
the redwood itself 
is as sound today 
as when the trees 
from which it was 
hewn were felled. 

Redwood for in- 
terior finish gives 
the home builder 
a wide range of 
possibilities. It has, 
in the first place, 
all the merits of 
any other wood ex- 
cept the hardwoods, 
and in addition, the 
entire absence of 
pitch renders it es- 
pecially adapted to 
take and hold paint 
or enamel. How- 
ever, the beauty of 
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the natural grain is so great that it is now common 
practice to finish the wood in its natural state. The deco- 
rative effects of the natural wood are richly varied; the 
shades of color which may be selected range from deep 








A HOUSE IN A REDWOOD LOG 
This house is hollowed from a single redwood log at Eureka, California. 
It takes hundreds of years to “erect” this type of residence. The 
house has two rooms, each 10 feet square with ceilings 14 feet high. 
Redwood produces excellent 
It carves beauti- 
An increasing 


mahogany to light cherry. 
imitations of rosewood and mahogany. 

fully and is much used for this purpose. 
amount of furniture is made from redwood, either from 
the plain wood or from wood with curly or wavy grain. 
Stumps and burls supply beautifully figured wood and 
the furniture made from it commands prices equal to 
Circassian walnut or English oak. It is also employed 
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A GANG OF REDWOOD LUMBERMEN 


Posed at the foot of a tree which they are ready to cut down. This 
tree is typical of the best of the redwoods in the northern California 
coast forests. 





in making novelties such as napkin rings, pin trays, 
match safes and can crooks. 


The special feature of redwood that appeals to the 


wood-worker, in addition to the ease with which it is 
worked, is that absolutely clear and uniform boards of 
great width (boards 10 feet wide have been sawe:) 
may be obtained in practically any desired length for 
panels, doors, tables, counter tops and the like. When 
it is considered that the redwood is highly fire resistent 
and neither warps, shrinks nor swells to an appreciable 
extent, it is easy to explain the popularity of this unique 
The fire resisting qualities of redwood are well 

No forest fire, no matter how severe has ever 


wood. 
attested. 


destroyed a redwood forest or killed a sound mature red- 








STILL STALWART AND STRONG 
Although the base of this redwood is eaten out by fire and rot until 
it is hollow the tree is so sturdy that it will likely remain stand- 
ing for scores of years. 
wood tree. In the Great San Francisco fire of 1906 this 
characteristic was put to a most severe test, as houses 
enclosed with redwood siding and covered with redwood 
shingles were saved. Although redwood will burn, it 
burns more slowly than any other wood, and when satu- 
rated with water, scarcely at all. 

Railroads use redwood for ties and many other pur- 
poses. The ties resist decay, but are deeply cut by the 
rails, under heavy traffic, unless protected by tie plates, 
and the wood holds spikes poorly. Redwood is also used 
in culverts, trestles and bridges. ‘The roofs, sides and in- 
teriors of cars are sometimes made of redwood because 
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it holds paint well, and shrinks and swells but little where 
the cars are exposed to rapidly varying extremes of heat 
and moisture. Redwood lumber used in freight cars 
has given 20 years service—an excellent record. 

On the Pacific Coast, tanks and vats are commonly 
constructed of redwood. The largest and best wooden 
water pipes are made of redwood, as are also aqueducts 
and flumes built to supply cities and irrigated lands with 
water. Eave troughs and gutters of redwood are used 
not only in houses on the Pacific Coast but in distant 
regions. 

Redwood shingles are one of this tree’s best known 
products. In some years seven hundred million redwood 


shingles are produced. Redwood “shakes” are still on 


THE REDWOOD EFFECT HERE IS MOST RESTFUL 


This is an unrelieved redwood interior in the home of Otis Johnson 

at Fort Bragg, California, in the heart of the redwood district. 
the market; these are boards used like clapboards for 
covering the sides and roofs of barns, sheds and other 
buildings, and are manufactured by splitting them from 
straight-g4ined, perfect logs. So easily does redwood 
split that boards 2 inches thick and a foot wide may be 
rived from a log 10 or 12 feet long. Such boards may 
have a surface so smooth that they may easily be mis- 
taken for sawed lumber. 

Redwood has many miscellaneous uses. It has served 
fairly well as a paving block for city streets. It is 
valuable for pattern making and for cigar and tobacco 
boxes, meeting all requirements for the latter purpose. 
It is used to a limited extent for fruit boxes, sign boards, 
musical instruments, coffins, and in the manufacture of 
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vehicles. Redwood bark is of value also, being made 
into souvenirs that find a ready sale; because of its 
lightness it serves for fishing floats, cork carpet sub- 
stitutes, insulation, and many other purposes. The lum- 





A SUPERB REDWOOD ROOM 


The entire interior of this room is executed. in California redwood. 
Note the carvings and the great breadth of the panels. 


ber is also used extensively for grape vine stakes and 
fence posts. Some of it is used for shingles, shakes, con- 
struction lumber, furniture and other uses described for 
redwood. 

The enormous size of the Bigtree and the redwood is 
responsible for great waste in lumbering, in spite of the 
care taken in felling the trees. It is customary to clear a 
space so that the tree can strike the ground with the least 
possible breakage. Usually the choppers can cause the 
trunk to fall exactly where it is desired; a slight deviation 
from its expected course may waste thousands of feet of 
lumber or result in the splintering of an entire trunk, 
so tremendous is the force with which these giants fall. 





A REDWOOD INTERIOR 


This is the dining room at “Three Rivers Farm,” Dover, N. H., the 
country estate of E. W. Rollins. Note the great width of the red- 
wood boards in the ceiling. 
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To facilitate handling the logs, the bark is removed 
from them and the debris is usually cleared away by 
burning. These fires frequently damage the logs and may 
also injure or kill standing trees. If the logs are very 
large, they must be split with dynamite before they can 
be transported to the saw mill and some of the best 
wood is shattered by the explosion. Other waste occurs 
in the woods through leaving crooked logs and wind 
shaken or otherwise defective trees when part of them 
might be used. Shake making is an especially wasteful 





A REDWOOD LOG 


This is an average specimen, and hundreds like it may be seen at 
redwood logging camps in the northwestern section of California. 
This log is stripped of bark and it shows the preponderance of 
heart wood over sapwood. 

process. However, as the price of lumber increases, a 

premium is placed on the more conservative handling of 

logging operations, with benefit both to the lumberman 
and the public. Lath, shingles, ties and similar minor 
products are now being manufactured from much of the 
material that was formerly left in the woods. 

AMERICAN Forestry is indebted to the California Red- 
wood Association, Col. A. A. Taylor, secretary of Cali- 
fornia Redwood Park Commission, and others for photo- 


graphs accompanying this article. 





OPERATIONS ON PENNSYLVANIA FORESTS 
ROM reports submitted by its foresters the Penn- 
F sylvania Department of Forestry has made up to 
date a summary of cost and extent of major opera- 
tions conducted on the State Forests. 

The total area owned by the Commonwealth for for- 
estry purposes is now a trifle over a million acres, ac- 
quired by purchase at an average cost of about $2.27 
per acre. Since the first land was bought, eighteen years 
ago, about $2.25 per acre has been spent by the Depart- 
ment for all work connected with the State Forests, 
exclusive of purchase price. 

Four large nurseries and twenty small ones have been 
established, in which are now growing almost 20,000,000 
seedlings. Woods roads existing when the forests were 
established have been opened by the Department to the 
extent of 1,250 miles; 316 miles of new roads have been 
built at an average cost of about $200 per mile; 525 miles 
of trails have been opened; 1,050 miles of boundary 
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lines have been brushed out to trail width; 725 miles oi 
fire lanes have been brushed and burned, ranging in 
width from 4 feet to 60 feet; the total number oj 
miles of roads, trails, fire lanes, and boundary lines 
opened is almost 4,000. In addition to this, 1,600 miles 
of boundary line are surveyed but not yet opened. 

One hundred wood, steel, and tree observation towers 
have been built at a total cost of a trifle over $3,000. 
Oven 250 miles of telephone line have been built to con- 
nect the towers with foresters’ headquarters. Houses, 
barns, and other buildings to the number of 122 have 
been built for the Department’s field force; 1,168 springs 
have been cleaned, walled, and made accessible for camp 
sites; over 800 fires have been extinguished on State 
land only; 825,000 fish have been planted in streams 
which originate in State Forests; 180 miles of compart- 
ment lines are opened ; chestnut blight has been removed 
from over 40,000 acres. In this connection it is inter- 
esting to note that 28 foresters report the blight spread- 
ing rapidly in their districts; 8 report it apparently sita- 
tionary; 14 report no blight, or do not report; and but 
one reports it receding. The infections reported are 
found from the New York line to the Maryland line, and 
from the New Jersey line to the extreme northwestern 
part of Clearfield County. This effectively nails the 
statement that the blight is dying out in the State. 

Exact figures are not yet available for the reforesting 
done by the Department. However, at a low estimate, 
at least 16,000,000 seedlings have been planted to date 
on about 8,000 acres of the State Forests. It is esti- 
mated that about 350,000 acres of their present area must 
be artificially reforested, and special effort is being made 
to enlarge this branch of the work. This year about 
7,000,000 seedlings will be available for spring planting, 
and at the present rate of increase in nursery production, 
it will be only a few years until from 10,000,000 to 
20,000,000 will be planted every spring. Counting 2,000 
trees to the acre, this will mean the annual reforesting 
of from 5,000 to 10,000 acres, and the completion of the 
work in about thirty-five years. 

The total income from the forests to date is $125,000. 
Most of the revenue is derived from the sale of fire- 
scarred or otherwise damaged timber, and from the sale 
of stone. The whole sum has been paid into the State 
School Fund, in accordance with a recent act of the 
Legislature. 





MAINE BALSAM FIR DYING 


T IS reported that the balsam fir in Maine is grad- 
ually dying out from some unknown disease. This 
tree is very susceptible to attacks of fungi and begins 

to suffer from heart rot at an early age. Much of it is 
diseased in this country, and its gradual elimination and 
replacement by spruce would be perhaps a good thing. 
Of course, from the standpoint of the camper this would 
be a hardship, as a bed of spruce boughs is neither so 
fragrant nor so comfortable as one of balsam. It is a curi- 
ous fact that bears like to sharpen their claws on balsam 
trees, and it is very common to see the marks of their 
claws, and in this way many trees are injured. 
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HAT has the war done to the forests of Europe? 
What will be the condition of these forests 
when the war is over? To what extent have 
they been cut down for military purposes? How badly 
have they been damaged by shot and shell? All these and 
similar questions have been in the minds of foresters and 
lovers of forests since the great war started, but com- 
paratively little information has come from the fighting 
front in either the east or west. Efforts of the Ameri- 
can Forestry Association to secure statements from 
Germany on the condition of the forests in territory 
captured by the Germans, and on German soil, have so far 
failed. The French government was asked for per- 
mission to have a representative of the association en- 
rolled in the ambulance corps with permission to make 
inquiries regarding forest land in northern France and 
to take photographs of forests which have, been dam- 
aged or destroyed, but this was refused with apologies 
as a military necessity. 
Occasionally statements have come from Canadian 
soldiers who are members of the Association, from 
French, English or Belgian officers who are interested 


Shot, Shell and Soldiers Devastate Forests 


By PercivAL SHELDON RIDSDALE 


in forestry, and from newspaper and magazine corre- 
spondents on different fronts and on the whole it has been 
possible to thus obtain a fairly satisfactroy general idea 
of what effect the war has on the forests in the area 
of the fighting. 


BELGIUM DENUDED 


ELGIUM, the major portion of which is in posses- 
B sion of the Germans, had some forested land, 

which was, as it might well be termed, more of 
a scenic than a commercial nature. Advices indicate that 
these forests have practically been destroyed. Much 
of the timber was used by the Germans for military pur- 
poses; in the construction of trenches, in road building, 
in the erection of shelters, barracks, etc.; considerable 
was used for fire wood, and it has been stated, with what 
accuracy it is impossible to say, that timber not used in 
this way or needed in the military zone has been shipped 
to Germany for home consumption. Most probably this is 
so. Before the war Germany imported large quantities 
of timber from Russia and in the last few years preced- 
ing the war these imports greatly increased. English 
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THE VALLEY OF DEATH NEAR VERDUN 


View of a small wooded valley on the heights of the Meuse River near Verdun. This wood was subjected by the Germans to a terrific 
bombardment, which killed every tree in it. Note the numerous small pools of water, each indicating where a shell struck. Many of the 


trees were blown into splinters. 
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prising to learn, when 
the war is over, that 
there remains on Bel- 
gian soil no timber of 
commercial value; that 
her scenic forests have 
been wiped out, and 
that thousands of her 
roadside and _ street 
trees have been used 
for fuel and for other 
purposes by the Ger- 
mans. 


THE DAMAGE IN FRANCE 


on both sides of the 

fighting front, great 
damage has been done 
the forests not only by 
the tremendous bom- 
bardments which have 
marked the fighting 
there, and by the hail 
of bullets from small 
arms which have swept 
forested spaces, but by 
the trench builders, the 


s northern. France, 


road engineers, and 
others who needed 


timber for construction 
work. Thousands of 
new roads or passage- 
ways have been built 
for the rapid transpor- 
tation of guns, muni- 
tions, supplies, and 
men, to thousands of 
points along both 
fronts. Many of the 
roads or passageways 
are of the type known 


as corduroy roads, the base being made of tree trunks, 
overlaid with branches and these branches overlaid with 
earth. These roads alone have necessitated the cutting of 
thousands upon thousands of trees. 
trenches and the building of shelters there has been un- 
ceasing demand for more and more timber, and when it 
has been on hand in the shape of single trees, groups of 
trees, woodlands or forests it is fair to assume that it has 


been freely used. 


In addition the destruction by shot and shell has been 
tremendous. Trees that have not been blown down or 
cut through or shattered have been so badly damaged 





writers, calling attention to this fact, insinuate that the 
Germans knew the war was coming and imported as 
much timber as possible in order to conserve her own 
supplies, and to be able to provide for the expected large 
demand by the military in case of war. 

As regards Belgium then, it would not be at all sur- 
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that they will die; others, pitte 
wounded by other shot, are now 






































Photograph by Underwood & Underwood. 


THE TOOTH-PICK FOREST 


This is the name given by the Germans to this devastated woodland where the 
artillery and small-arm fire has stripped the trees left standing of their 
branches. This forest is in Flanders and the ground has been fought over 
several times. The picture is a striking indication of the quantity of lead and 
iron which must have swept through the trees to damage them as they are 
damaged. 


the fighting zone. 

In the lining of able elimination of waste.” 

there has been so much desperate 

a newspaper dispatch which says: 
“When the history of the pre 


sect attack, while there are long stretches of forested 
lands the condition of which is so graphically illustrate: 
by some of the photographs used with this article. A war 
story from France recently contained the following 


roads all call interminably for wood. 
temporary saw-mills are established just in the rear of 
All this work is done with a remark- 


d with bullet holes or 
open to disease or in- 


statement: 

“On a trip behin 
the French front one is 
inevitably impressed by 
the immense amount of 
work not strictly of a 
military nature which 
the army does. First 
there have had to be 
built hundreds of miles 
of new standard and 
narrow gauge railroad 
to feed the trench line. 
Then comes the ques- 
tion of roads. All old 
highways are kept in 
perfect repair and 
thousands of miles of 
new road are con- 
structed. In the region 
called the Champagne 
Pouilleuse the road 
question was a particu- 
larly difficult 
Loads of stones are 
swallowed up without 
much effect. So logs 
are laid side by side 
and corduroy roads 
built. There are hun- 
dreds of miles of these 
corduroy roads and 
over them pass heavy 
artillery, motor trucks 
filled with shells, and 
other large vehicles. 

“Immense quantities 
of wood are used by 
the army. Soldiers’ 
cantonments, ambu- 


On €. 


lances, water installa- 
tions and the corduroy 
For this purpose 


What has happened in the forest of Argonne where 


fighting is indicated in 


sent European war is 


written, the forest of Argonne will be recorded as the 





place where more blood was shed than in any other 
spot on the wide fields of conflict. The French made a 
stand there on the first German drive towards Paris, 
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and, later, when the Germans were forced back, it was 
the scene of weeks and months of desperate struggle. 

“Not a bird is left in the forest and practically every 
tree, which remains standing, bears the mark of battle. It 
was swept by artillery fire time after time, and was the 
scene of desperate hand-to-hand fighting. 

“But it was not the first time, for in the campaign pre- 
ceding the battle of Se- 
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hurled by guns of all calibers, which, in a hailstorm of 
iron, mow down everything before them, breaking the 
trees and leaving, instead of a thickly-wooded area, a 
mere strip of land covered with dismantled trunks, and 
dead snags; the construction by the engineering corps 
of works of defense; the consumption of firewood; the 
erection of log shelters, in short, of many works necessi- 
tating an extensive fell- 
ing of trees, and, fin- 





dan, in the Franco- 
German war of 1870, 
it was the scene of 
many sanguinary strug- 
gles. 

“The forest covers a 
number of wooded 
heights, 800 or 900 feet 
high, in the northeast- 
ern part of France in 
French Lorraine and 
Champagne. It is 
about thirty miles long, 
and from one to eight 
miles wide. It is 
bounded by the sources 
of the Aisne, runs 
along that river to the 
Meuse and northward 
to Chene-Populeux, 
separating a stretch of 
fertile plains from the 
barren steppes between 
Vitry and Cezanne.” 

Much of the most 
recent hard fighting in 
northern France has 
been in wooded and 
forested land and the 
damage done in actual 
fighting and the cutting 
of trees necessitated by 
military operations 
daily continues. 


Perhaps It 1S not Copyright by Underwood & Underwood. 
taking too pessimistic 





SCENE ON THE: VERDUN FRONT 


ally, the hewing down 
of an enormous num- 
ber of trees of all sizes 
which obstructed the 
range of the artillery. 

“Everywhere, forests 
have been of precious 
assistance to our sol- 
diers; it is while con- 
cealed in them that we 
have lost the least men. 
From the offensive 
point of view, in this 
war of trenches, which 
has been waged for 
long months, it is 
where our positions 
were protected by 
woods that we have 
gained more ground. 
From the _ defensive 
point of view, they 
have fully favored our 
troops. The woods of 
Argonne, however re- 
duced from Dehouriez, 
have set up in the way 
of the invaders the bar- 
riers of 1792, and thus 
the investment of Ver- 
dun was averted. The 
woods of Grand-Cour- 
ronné have contributed 
to the halting of the 
sad retreat of Mor- 





a view of forest condi- This once well forested hillside presents now a scene of utter desolation. Terrific hange and to the re- 


tions in that section to 
say that it will be a 
hundred years before 
the forests of northern France are restored to anything 
like the conditions they were before the war, and that 
restoration largely depends upon the action of the gov- 
ernment in relation to them when the war is over. 


A FRENCH WRITER'S VIEW 
UITE the best description of the situation in 
France is from the pen of Louis Marin, député 
_ of. Meurthe-et-Moselle, who in a recent article 
says: “What have been, during the war, the causes of 
our forests’ destruction? ‘The building of trenches on 
two adverse fronts; the ravaging effects of projectiles 


shell fire swept these hillsides for days and destroyed every tree. The holes : : 
made in the ground by exploding shells may be seen and the bullet holes in sistance in the defense 
the trunks of the trees left standing make some of them resemble a sieve. 


of Nancy. These serv- 
ices are recorded in the 
orders of the day; the country thus learns the names 
of the woods of La Grenrie, Bolante, La Cheminee- 
Saint-Hubert, Le Petre, of the forests of Apremont 
Grand-Couronne, etc.; our brave boys describe them in 
their letters.” 

M. Marin. says of the future of the forests: “The war 
has brought out the strict and urgent necessity of re- 
building the forests. It is impossible to neglect our muti- 
lated forests; it would be a crime to not take up now 
steps in order to ensure, in a comparatively near future, 
their reconstruction.” 

M. Marin then enumerates the wooded regions that 
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Photograph by Underwood & Underwood. 


NOVEL EFFECT OF SHELL FIRE 


A German shell struck this tree adjacent to a French trench and it fell in such a manner as to im- 
prove the fortification. An incident is related of how between Barcy and Varreddes the top of a 
tree was blown off by a shell. In falling the severed part of the tree was caught on a projecting 
branch and hung balanced in a horizontal position at right angles to the trunk, thus forming a 
cross. Nearby are the graves of thirty French soldiers killed in September, 1914. 


have been subjected to the mili- 
tary operations of this conflict. 
He finds that, in general, the for- 
ests at the front have been laid 
waste; the soil as well as the for- 
ests themselves has been de- 
stroyed. At those places where 
the struggle has been most acute, 
the land will have to be com- 
pletely razed. With regard to 
the trees injured by bullets, it 
has been found that _ their 
wounds, unlike those of man, do 
not heal. After a few years the 
trees die, and can then only be 
used as firewood; as they are 
liable to rot, it is better to fell 
them soon so as to obtain the 
best possible use of them. 

The writer then discusses a 
bill he has prepared with a view 
to overcome the disaster caused 
by this war, and in which he 
suggests a thorough reconstruc- 
tion of the ruined forests of his 
country. The bill deals with 
“the gravity of the damages 


caused to our woods and forests; 
the calculation and the estimates 















of these damages, the means and 
methods to be adopted in the re- 
construction of the said forests; 
the necessity of special leyisla- 
tion in connection with these .m- 
l 
kinds to be confronted in the 
application of the present law; 


— 


provements ; the difficulties of a 


the solution of the problem in 
the purchase by the state of all 
forests affected.” 

In explaining his bill, he ad- 
mits that it will be difficult to 
ascertain the whole extent of the 
damages. A committee of ex- 
perts would be entrusted with 
this task. M. de la Roussiere, 
general secretary to the Forest 
Committee, is quoted as saying: 
“About 515,000 hectares of our 
forests are damaged. It is not 
completely devastated, but in es- 
timating the loss at two-thirds 
we should not be far from the 
truth. It will take at least a 
century before our forests are 
restored to their original condi- 
tions.” 

Referring once more to the 








Photograph by Underwood & Underwood. 


ONE LARGE SHELL DID THIS 


This tree, within the French lines near Verdun, was destroyed by one large German shell. The shell 
Struck at the base of the tree and the splintered trunk is evidence of the tremendous shattering 
power of the explosive with which the missile was loaded. 
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damages to which the war has subjected the forests of 
France, M. Marin does not lose sight of the fact that the 
devastation is still going on as violently as ever, and that 
jt is impossible to foresee all the efforts which will be re- 
quired of the nation. But France must be interested now 
in this great problem in order to be ready to proceed, 
when the time comes, with the least delay possible to 
the reconstruction of her forestrial resources. “All delay 
in the rebuilding of this heritage,” he says, “would spell 
losses impossible to estimate to thousands of people 
living on the forests.” 
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be doubtless of some military value to her enemies, and 
so in America nothing of importance has been heard 
regarding her forests. Recently three small news stories 
have appeared. One says: “All owners of forest or 
other land in Germany that is not being used for agricul- 
tural purposes are to be compelled to open up their prop- 
erty for the purpose of affording pasture to cattle and 
swine, according to an order issued by the Federal Coun- 
cil on April 13 and reported in the Frankfurter Zeitung. 
The authorities are also empowered to oblige these land- 





Of forests in parts of France 
where there has been no fighting 
not much is known, but the in- 
ference is that owing to the un- 
ceasing military demands for 
timber the annual cutting is very 
much greater than it was in 
times of peace, and this means, 
doubtless, that practically all 
timber that has matured has been 
cut and used, for France, like 
England, was in times of peace 
a large importer of timber, and 
like England, her supply from 
Russia, whence most of it came, 
has been cut off since the war 
started. 


RUSSIA’S SLIGHT LOSSES 
HERE is no occasion for 
concern regarding Rus- 
sian forests, for the losses 

due to warfare are infinitesimal 
when compared with her tre- 
mendous forest resources. Then, 





Photograph by International Film Service. 
THESE TREES WERE IN THE LINE OF FIRE 


—! It frequently happens that artillerymen on each side cut down trees which are in their line of fire. 
too, so Stanley Washburn told Here the stream of battle swept through a wood and the trees were cut down so the French guns 
would have a clear line of fire. Note the dead German soldier lying partially covered with earth 


readers of AMERICAN FORESTRY 
in an article last year, even 
in the forests where there has been severe fighting 
the damage done the trees is hardly worthy of note, 
because the forests are so dense and so extensive. Russia 
with her wonderful forests will have a glorious oppor- 
tunity for an immense lumber business when the war 
is over, and if she can take advantage of it she will be- 
come the main source of timber supply for all the war- 
ring countries of Europe. 

Practically no advices have come from Italy regarding 
any destruction of forests due to the war, nor has much 
been reported or written about Austria’s situation in 
this respect. 


NO NEWS FROM GERMANY 


T IS certain that Germany has done a great deal of 
cutting in captured enemy territory, chiefly in Poland 
and western Russia, and that she has conserved her 
own forest resources in the thoroughly efficient and sci- 
entific manner in which she has for so long managed her 
forests, but news of what she has or has not done would 


evidently thrown about by the explosion of the shell which killed him. 


owners to erect the pens and shelters necessary to care 
for their animal guests, but they will be recompensed for 
this work. The pasturage is to be free to the persons or 
societies needing it. Furthermore, the people are to be 
permitted to clean up such forest and similar unused 
lands in search of litter for bedding for their livestock.” 

Another story tells of forest planting. It came by 
wireless from Berlin to Sayville, L. I., and said: “Four 
hundred acres of land in Grunewald Park, a favorite re- 
sort of the people of Berlin, lying southwest of the city, 
has been converted into a forest. A report issued today 
by the Berlin Forestry Department shows that 1,600,000 
trees have been planted.” 

A third article declares that: “Paper beds, with paper 
sheets and paper pillow cases, are now being used in 
Germany by the poor. The material for mattresses and 
bedding has became so dear that it is impossible for any 
but the comparatively rich to afford them. The mattresses 
are now made of strong sheets of paper pasted together 
and filled with dried leaves of beech and oak trees. These 
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leaf mattresses are said to be as comfortable to lie on as 
any filled with feathers. The paper used is toughened by 
a special process, which prevents tearing easily. The 
leaves for filling the mattresses and pillow cases have 
been collected in the great German forests by bands of 
children at a practically negligible cost.” 











Copyright by Underwood & Underwood. 
STRUCK BY A GERMAN SHELL 


This shows the damage done by one shot. The tree is_ practically 
killed, the top portion being so weakened that it is likely to be 
broken off in the first wind storm. 


ENGLAND'S FORESTS GOING 
HE effect of the war on the forests of the British 
ne: Isles will likely be the utter destruction of most of 
them. The war has created imperative need of 
lumber, and at the same time has cut off England’s main 
source of supply as well as made prices for what can be 
imported almost prohibitive. In time of peace England’s 
timber imports were valued at about $215,000,000 a year 








and this figure gives some idea of the amount she has 
needed since the war started.- So great is her need, in 
fact, that already many of her home forests have been 


cut down, and as everything must be sacrificed to the 


war, it is altogether probable that trees on many estates 
and on many private parks and woodland have been 
turned into lumber for barracks, etc. 

An interesting feature of the situation is the organiza 
tion of a Canadian forestry battalion, the 224th Oversea 
Battalion, consisting of expert Canadian lumbermen and 
woodsmen, to the number of 1,500, who have been sen 
tc England and been used in lumbering operations in 
England, Ireland, Scotland and Wales. This unique bat- 
talion is commanded by Lieut. Col. Alexander McDougall 
of Ottawa, Canada, a well-known railway contractor. 
The men came from British Columbia, Alberta, Saskatch- 
ewan, Quebec, New Brunswick and Ottawa. The battal- 
ion was reviewed at Ottawa before its departure for Eng- 
land recently and the commanding officer, in speaking of 
it, said: “The men of the battalion carried, during the 
parade, peavies, camp-dogs, cross-cut saws, etc. The 
parade was not intended to show what implements they 
should carry, but merely for inspection by His Royal 
Highness the Governor General. Our equipment alto- 
gether will be that used in the lumber industry in 
Canada.” 

The battalion is already at work in England’s forests, 
and while the number of trees daily cut down and sent to 
sawmills is not stated, the progress that 1,500 expert lum- 
bermen can make in felling trees can readily be imagined. 

An Ottawa despatch under date of May 28, states 
that the War Office has called for another Canadian 
Forestry Battalion of 1,500 men. The 224th Battalion, 
under command of Lieut.-Col. Alex. McDougall, has done 
such excellent work in England and Scotland in aiding 
the naval and shipbuilding industries that a second 
battalion of this nature has been authorized at the 
request of the British authorities and recruiting will be- 
gin immediately in the lumbering districts. Lieut.-Col. J. B. 
White, of Montreal, formerly of the Riordon Pulp and 
Paper Company, who is now with the 224th Overseas 
Battalion, has been recalled to organize and command the 
new regiment. A third Battalion is also to be raised, 
with Lieut.-Col. W. R. Smyth, M.P.P. for Algoma, in 
command. This battalion will be raised in Ontario. 


WHAT OF THE FUTURE? 
F THE situation in England and the need for 
() future action, Edward Percy Stebbings, F.L.S., 
F.R.G.S., a well-known expert on forestry, 
writes: “We are now engaged in cutting down, in sacri- 
ficing, such woods as we have in this country. And we 
have, say, some 5,000,000 to 9,000,000 acres of land in 
these islands which expert opinion is unanimous would 
grow timber, and a considerable proportion of which 
would carry fine crops of commercially profitable timber 
trees. 
“Heavy fellings are being made in our own woods 
under the auspices of the Home Timber Committee in 
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order to supplement our imports. Lord Selborne’s well- 
timed action in appointing the Home Timber Committee 
was wise. There are two points in connection with these 
home timber fellings, however, which might, without 
undue hardship, be insisted upon, (a) all woods pur- 
chased and felled by government at the present high 
rates should be at once replanted by the owner as a condi- 
tion of contract; (b) the Home Timber Committee should 
keep a careful record of the amounts of material cut from 
the areas they purchase, its nature, locality in which 
grown, etc., for this will prove a valuable record in 
future planting operations. 

“My proposition is that the Allies should place them- 
selves in a position to control the European timber mar- 
ket at the end of the war—to exercise, in fact, a state 
control over prices for a time, as the only effective means 
to cope with the enormous demand which will exist, and 
to prevent the formation of timber “rings,” either by 
the Central Powers or others. It is no plea that such a 
thing has never been done before. The end of the war 
will find us, the war itself is finding us, doing a good deal 
we never thought to have to do. 

“First, then, we want to place our finger on accessible 
supplies in large quantities and owned by the Allies ; and, 
secondly, to come to an agreement by which these sup- 
plies can be made available at the earliest possible mo- 
ment with the object of bringing down the present pre- 
posterous rates. 

“If we examine the forestry resources of the Allies, 
the one great fact which immediately becomes apparent 
is the gigantic area of the forests in Russia, the Land of 
Forests, as it has been termed. 

“My suggestion is that Russia should be asked by the 
Allies—by the British Government, if necessary, since 
we are very deeply concerned in this matter, as, unlike 
our other Allies, we have no forest resources of our own 
at our backs—to institute fellings on a large scale in 
those of her forests which are adjacent to the most suit- 
able ports. Every saw-mill in these regions should be 
set to work converting timber at high pressure and stack- 
ing it in suitable depots for transport to the areas re- 
quired at the earliest possible moment. 

“Tf afforestation is taken up in this country on the 
scale now so urgently needed, we shall have to wait about 
thirty-five to forty-five years to obtain pit props from 
the woods, and longer for large timber. 

“T would suggest that to tide over this long period we 
should lease for a period of years a large area, or sev- 

eral areas, of the Russian forests and work them our- 
selves, in order to ensure that this country obtains a pro- 
portion of what she requires in timber, etc., independent 
of extraneous imports and at a reasonable price. 

“There are 3,000,000 acres of so-called afforested 
land—of woodlands, in Great Britain, and we have, say, 
9,000,000 acres of afforestable land; put it at 7,000,000, 
or even 5,000,000. It will do to go on with. It has 
been stated by many who know what they are talking 
about, that this land, or much of it, will bring in more 
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under trees than under any other form of cultivation; 
or, to put it in another way, that this land will prove 
a greater national asset under woods than managed in any 
other way. Why not, then, set to work and get it planted 
up? If for no other reason than the one of national 
economy, the matter must be regarded as one of urgency. 








Plhioto by Underwood & Underwood. 
WHAT TWO SHELLS DID 


This tree, just above the post of an officer. in command of a line of 
trenches on the French fighting line, was struck by two shells. The 
first bit a large piece out of it and the second shattered and over- 
threw it. 


We can no longer afford to leave any source of national 
wealth unexploited. We must all agree that it has be- 
come a duty—a national duty—to see that every acre of 
land in this country is made to bring in the best return 
possible in the interests of the community as a whole. 
Well, there exists a considerable acreage of land which 
experts are agreed is not bringing in anything like an 
adequate return. This land can be made to grow produce 
which is in great demand in the country, and which in 
the absence of homegrown supplies, necessitates large 
imports that have to be paid for, and are going to be 
more expensive in the future. The aspect of the forestry 
problem has entirely changed from its pre-war position. 
The prices of timber are not likely to fall to their former 
level. So long as prices were low there was a good deal 
to be said for those who were against afforestation in 
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this country. They put forward arguments which had 
certain elements of soundness in them, the contention 
that forestry would not return even the 214 to 3 per cent 
claimed for it. The Great War has swept away such 
doubts and arguments. Prices have gone up, and the 
nation is now assured of successful financial results from 
afforestation work. On all counts the planting of this 
land will be of immense advantage to us. It will save 
imports, employ labor, and help home industries. In the 
last connection it will do more than help. It will result 
in establishing new ones. For the maintenance of a con- 
siderable area of forest in a country leads to the estab- 
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lishment of subsidiary industries such as paper-pulp mills, 
saw-mills, bobbin mills, furniture manufactories, and so 
on. And these afford employment to a considerable head 
of population. 


THE LESSON 


N all of this there is a lesson which the people of this 
| country should not be slow in learning. What that 

lesson is is forcefully outlined in the article on page 
341 of this issue, and in the statement on this page by 
President Charles Lathrop Pack, of the American For- 
estry Association. 





Preparedness and 


sé 


HE enormous amount of timber that has been 
cut in France in particular, and also in Rus- 
sia and in England, has produced an 
economic condition in relation to lumber which is 
unprecedented. While we do not look upon England 
as a forest country, there is in England and Scot- 
land a considerable amount of timber and some fine 
old forests of hardwood. These have been slaugh- 
tered since the opening of the war because of the 
great lack of timber in England. The British need is 
evident from a statement by Walter Runciman in the 
House of Commons a few days ago that 1,500 
Canadian lumbermen had arrived in England to cut 
timber for mere props and other necessities to avoid, 
as far as possible, importations from other coun- 
tries. Much cutting has been done in France, while 
in captured Belgium the Germans have cut a large 
proportion of the forest land and used the timber 
in military operations or shipped it to Germany. 
“While lumber has been imported into the belli- 
gerent countries to some extent from the United 
States and elsewhere, such importations have by no 
means compensated for the large amount of lumber 
that has usually come under normal conditions from 
Germany and Russia. This has necessitated the 
slaughtering of timber. Large amounts have been 
used for the trenches and larger amounts have been 





[A warning that the forests and forest products of this country will play a large part in our economic preparedness 
as a result of the Great War iis sounded by Mr. Pack in the following statement based upon a close study of the situation 
and an intimate knowledge of forest conditions in Europe-——The Editor.] 


By CHARLES LATHROP PACK 


President American Forestry Association 


Forest Products 


used for temporary buildings for the shelter of 
armies, and other important amounts for economic 
purposes of manufacture, while there has been a 
tremendous destruction of standing timber by ar- 
tillery fire. All this means that the potential value of 
the forests of France, Belgium and England in par- 
ticular has been greatly reduced. 

“The great depletion of these forests of Europe 
increases the economic world importance of Ameri- 
can forests. No economic preparedness in the 
United States will be complete without due regard 
to the value of forestry. We must mobilize the in- 
dustrial resources of this country if we are to go 
forward as a nation in proportion to our opportuni- 
ties. After the world war is over the industrial 
competition will be far-reaching and for us there 
will be a victory or defeat just in proportion to our 
preparedness. If we are unworthy we shall fail. The 
forests and forest products will play a large part. A 
country which continually abuses its timber resources 
as we do cannot expect to continue with economic 
success. This is our opportunity and if we properly 
read the signs of the times we will fully realize the 
great value of our forest inheritance and prepare to 
use it with economic foresight and not abuse it as has 
been our wont.” 
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largely to the peaceful development of our coun- 
try, the part which forests play in the time of 
war cannot be disregarded,” so said the Forestry Com- 
mittee at the meeting of the Conservation Congress in 

Washington early in May. ‘The committee added: 

“Wood enters in large quantities in the manufacture of 

powders, particularly of the ordinary black powder. In 

spite of the advent of smokeless powders, enormous 
quantities of black powder are still used in the making of 
shrapnel and in the manufacture of most armor-piercing 
shells. Rosin, another product of the forest, is also 
employed in the manufacture of shrapnel in filling the 
spaces between the bullets. There are also indications 
that wood is being used in the production of smokeless 
powder. The famous English chemist, Sir William Ram- 
sey, is of the opinion that the Germans are now using 
wood to obtain nitro-cellulose in the manufacture of the 
propellent explosive. If this is true, then wood cellulose 
has taken the place of guncotton in the manufacture of 
smokeless powder. Acetone, which is used in the manu- 
facture of propellent explosives for all calibers of guns, 
is a product of the destructive distillation of hardwoods. 
Since from 75 to 100 tons of wood are required to pro- 
duce one ton of acetone, enormous quantities may be 
needed for this purpose alone. In addition to acetone, 
alcohol is used to a large extent in the manufacture of 
explosives and this again may be obtained from wood 
cellulose. Wood is also used in surgery; it is made into 
a soft, surgical absorbent cotten, now in use in Ger- 
many; it is made into tough crepe paper and used for 
slings, and into fiber boards for splints. 

“Although the forest area of the United States is esti- 
mated at 550 million acres, a large portion of it has 
been cut over, and the present area of standing timber 
available for the manufacture of lumber cannot be over 
300 million acres. Nearly half of the original stand 
is already gone. One-third has been destroyed by for- 
est fires, one-third cut and used, and one-third has 
been wasted. About one-fifth of the standing timber is 
publicly owned and four-fifths in private hands. The 
most important of the public timber lands are in the 
National Forests, aggregating 165 million acres, in the 
Indian Reservations, aggregating 7% million acres, and 
in forest reserves owned by various states, aggregating 
upwards of 3% million acres. Most of the National 
timber lands are largely in mountainous and in the less 
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accessible regions. 

“The annual growth of wood in the forests, most of 
which is a matter of chance, while it cannot be defi- 
nitely determined, is without question much less than 
that of the amount used (100 billion board feet) and 
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the country is drawing upon its forest capital to the 
extent probably of many billions of feet each year. 

“The moving of the lumber industry from the place 
which it has exhausted to another place where there is 
a plentiful supply has been characteristic not only of 
the lumber industry itself, but of the industries depend- 
ing upon timber. It is evident that such a system of 
development of our forest resources, while it may possi- 
bly have helped to build up quickly all sections of the 
country, has resulted in most cases in weakening the 
local communities where the forest has originally been 
found and increased the cost of lumber to the consumer. 
This method of cutting has another drawback which may 
become a source of great weakness in the time of 
national stress. If, as our military friends point out, 
in case of invasion by a foreign nation, our Pacific coast 
should become cut off from the rest of our country, 
the bulk of our timber resources would become inaccessi- 
ble to us unless the southern and other timber regions 
of the country are built up and placed on.a permanent 
basis. 

“Similarly, should the Southeast become the field of 
invasion, our naval stores industry, so essential both in 
the times of peace and of war, would. be lost to us, and 
we would have to depend on other portions of the coun- 
try to secure our naval stores. This is just what hap- 
pened during the Civil. War when the North was forced 
to tap the western yellow pine to secure the needed 
supply of naval stores. 


TWO SOURCES OF WEAKNESS 
is HE lack of permanency in our lumber industry 
and the consequent failure to develop the timber 
resources of various sections systematically and 
on a permanent basis where agricultural development 
is not replacing the forest, is also responsible largely 
for creating conditions unfavorable for the employment 
of labor. Because of the transient character of the in- 
dustry nothing could be built but temporary camps or 
shack towns. Few laborers who choose the logging 
industry can ever expect to live in a permanent house. 
Family life, therefore, is impossible to the majority of 
employes in the industry. 

“Here again is a source of national weakness. Na- 
tional interests demand care of the laborer. The human 
product of the timber land is, as the history of our Revo- 
lutionary and Civil Wars teaches us, one of the most 
important assets in our national life. During our Civil 
War the Southern Confederacy was ‘practically cut in 
two by the wedge of loyal mountaineers from the Appa- 
lachian chain,’ and they startled the nation on the scene of 
this war by sending 180,000 of their riflemen into the 
Union Army. The mountain men, unassisted, saved 


*Extracts from the report of the Forestry Committee of the National Conservation Congress which met in Washington in May. 
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North and South Carolina and Georgia during the Revo- 
lutionary War and paved the way for the final surrender 
at Yorktown by their victory at Kings Mountain. It 
was the woodsmen of Tennessee that saved the day for 
Jackson at New Orleans in the war of 1812. It was the 
lumber camps of Pennsylvania that formed the first rifle 
regiment—the famous ‘Bucktails.’ It was the moun- 
taineers of New Hampshire who prevented the escape of 
Burgoyne at Saratoga, and it was in response to Ethan 
Allen’s emphatic demand that Ticonderoga surrendered 
to the ‘Green Mountain Boys.’ 

“The transient character of our lumber industry when 
not followed by agriculture has produced another source 
of national weakness. As the timber has been cut in 
such regions the population has moved away and the 
congestion in and near the cities has been growing. 

“The Pacific Coast and the Northwest, to which the 
center of lumber production is now being transferred, 
is the last field in this country where the timber supply 
is plentiful and will afford opportunities, at the present 
rate of cutting, for lumbering operations during the 
next 40 or 50 years. The bulk of the private timber 
holdings in this region is in the hands of a compara- 
tively small number of companies. Since the carrying 
charges, such as taxes, fire protection and interest on the 
investment, are rapidly accumulating, while the lumber 
prices remain practically stationary, the holding of the 
properties, even for a period of 40 or 50 years during 
which they can be cut out, becomes a heavier burden 
every year to many of the stumpage owners. Within the 
last few years the country has been brought face to face 
with a most significant economic fact—that the devel- 
opment of the timber resources, so vital to the economic 
and social life of the nation, proves to be a rather 
unprofitable business when it is handled by private in- 
dividuals. Instead of being a source of permanent reve- 
nue and stability to the nation, it is full of uncertainty, 
hazard, and financial loss. Such a situation from the 
standpoint of national efficiency cannot be considered 
other than a case of weakness which calls for careful con- 
sideration and adjustment. 


REGULATING FLOW OF WATER 

zs SIDE from these material disadvantages from 
A wie the country is suffering because of the 

present system of utilizing our timber resources 
there is another effect which is equally vital as. the 
material resources themselves, and that is the effect 
which the indiscriminate cutting of the mountain forests 
has upon our rivers and streams. In America in its 
aboriginal state the largely continuous forest cover, 
especially on the mountain slopes, acted as a stream 
regulator. To make this regulation complete and attain 
still more equal distribution of river flow, artificial stor- 
The forest cover needed 


age reservoirs were needed. 
to be supplemented. 

“What has happened, however, is that the forest cover, 
instead of being supplemented was, over a large portion 
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of the country, depleted and thus on many strategic 
watersheds our natural storage reservoirs have been ren- 
dered less effective and the efficiency of other still un- 
touched watersheds menaced. In consequence, an over- 
whelming portion of our national physical power runs 
wild in floods and is thus used up in rendering further 
desolation. The sources of much of our national energy 
have been weakened—not by a thirty years’ war—but by 
a thirty years and more of state and national neglect. 

“The mountain forests of the West are still further 
indispensable in the irrigation of our arid land. They 
are an important factor in supplying water for the fif- 
teen and one-half million acres of lands now irrigated 
in the United States, with their annual crop production 
of 277 million dollars, and they will be needed more and 
more if the irrigated area is to increase in the future. 
To forests, then, hardly less than to the water itself, is 
due the fact that Colorado, once thought to be practically 
worthless for agriculture, now grows crops that exceed 
its mineral production; that the once arid wastes of 
Arizona and New Mexico now vie in productivity with 
the humid regions of Indiana; and that the famous 
orange lands of Southern California are now one whit 
more useful than the dreary expanses of the Mojave 
Desert. 

“A country depleted of her forests with a soil exposed 
to erosion or to the blowing by the wind, with alternate 
floods and drought, with rivers rendered unnavigable, 
with people losing the admirable traits which come from 
constant contact with nature; in a word, a nation which 
cannot husband its own wonderful resources and save 
them from destruction and devastation, is not an effi- 
cient nation and does not possess the essential elements 
of resistance which are needed during a great crisis. 


WHAT NEEDS TO BE DONE 


HE majority of the American people have now 

come to recognize these facts as fundamental, 

and a change is gradually coming over our 
land. There is a growing feeling that individual initia- 
tive alone is powerless to bring about the permanency 
and the proper development of our forest resources which 
are basic to our national efficiency and strength. As 
a result of this awakening, there have come now into 
existence the National Forests, which have been created 
from the forest lands on the public domain. These 
lands are located chiefly in the western mountain regions. 
The National Forests include also the south coast forests 
of Alaska and several forests in the Lake States, in 
Oklahoma, Arkansas, and Florida, and a small area in 
Porto Rico. Not only have National Forests been estab- 
lished out of the public domain, but under an Act of 
Congress in 1911 eight million dollars have been made 
available for acquiring by purchase forest lands at the 
headwaters of navigable rivers. Under this law there 
have already been acquired or contracted for nearly 
one and one-third million acres in the White Moun- 
tains of New Hampshire and in the southern Appala- 
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chian Mountains. There are today 155 National Forest 
units in addition to the new forests now being ac- 


quired by purchase. These public holdings include 
162,773,280 acres of land. Excluding Alaska, the Na- 
tional Forests comprise about 30 per cent of the public 
land, the balance being chiefly grazing lands; there are 
still, however, several million acres of forest land that 
should be added to the National Forests. The National 
Forests of Alaska occupy about 7 per cent of the pub- 
licly owned land in the territory. In addition to Na- 
tional Forests, there are 14 National Parks, occupying 
4,481,606 acres, areas of exceptional scenic features set 
aside and administered for the exclusive purpose of 
recreation. 

“In addition to the Federal Government, several of 
the more progressive states have now acquired forest 
land and established state forests similar to the National 
Forests. New York has a state forest of a million and 
a half acres, Pennsylvania has an aggregate of more 
than one million acres. The aggregate area of state 
forests amounts to upwards of three and one-half mil- 
lion acres. The movement for building up state for- 
ests will grow and result in a very considerable increase 
of forest land owned and controlled by the public. In 
addition to acquiring land, many of the states are making 
effective progress in the direction of safeguarding the 
forests against fire, the first step in forest conservation. 
No less than 20 states have made some appropriation 
for fire protection work. Furthermore, private owners 
in many states, particularly in the Lake States and the 
Pacific Northwest, have organized for forest fire pro- 
tection and have given the states an active and valuable 
cooperation. The annual loss by fire, which has been 
the scourge of our forests in the past, is thus being grad- 
ually reduced. There are still probably about 125 mil- 
lion acres of private timber lands which, because of 
their location either on critical watersheds or on soil 
which, if deprived of the forest cover, may become a 
menace to the public interests, should be protected and 
made a productive asset to the, nation. 

“The mountainous portions of all watersheds should be 
protected. About 70 per cent of the mountain land of 
the United States is, or should be, in forest—the re- 
mainder being largely grazing land. Forest operations 
and grazing on these portions intimately affect stream- 
flow and so all mountain land, whether forest, grassland 
or other, should be under some form of public regulation. 

“There are about 260 million acres of mountain land 
in the United States, or 14 per cent of the total land 
area. ‘Twenty million acres of this are on the Atlantic 
Coast drainage; 60 million on the Mississippi drainage— 
east and west; and 180 million on the remaining far- 
western watersheds. Half of the mountain land is now 
owned by the nation, almost all of this being contained 
in the National Forests of the Rocky Mountain, Sierra 
and Cascade ranges. The National and State Forests con- 
tain over 60 per cent (about 130 million acres) of the 
mountain lands in this western region; but they con- 
tain less than 10 per cent (about 4 million acres) of the 
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important Appalachian and Atlantic watersheds. Hence 
nearly 40 per cent of the far-western mountain land is 
privately owned, and over 90 per cent of the eastern 
mountains. A small part of these private holdings can 
be bought by the nation or states and added to the pub- 
licly-owned forests, but all forest and grazing operations 
on the rest of these lands, if they are to serve their 
national purpose, must be conducted under some form 
of public regulation. 


ESSENTIALS FOR PREPAREDNESS 


‘“‘ T is essential, therefore, that the existing National 
Forests should not only be maintained and the 
necessary machinery for their protection and man- 

agement fully provided, but their area should be ex- 

tended; in the Appalachian region by purchase and in 
the western forests by consolidation and extension, 
wherever possible, through the exchange of timber for 
privately cut-over land and inclusion of the remaining 
timbered domain. This should become the recognized 

policy of the Government. -4 

“The most wealthy and progressive states should set 
the example of acquiring for permanent forest purposes 
land which is unfit for agricultural use, particularly that 
to which title is surrendered for nonpayment of taxes. 

The acquisition of timber lands by municipalities, also 

by corporations of long life and semi-public nature which 

may be interested in the holding and management of 
such timber lands for financial reasons and which at 
the same time would guarantee their perpetuation, should 
be encouraged. In the case of municipalities in particu- 
lar, the communal forests may be utilized not merely 
as a source of revenue to the city or village but serve as 

a recreation ground for its population and as a means of 

giving employment in the time of industrial depression. 

“The proper development and protection of our forest 
resources could be made to help to solve, at least to 
some extent, the problem of unemployment and in this 
way alleviate a great social evil. It is of vital economic 
importance that the timber resources of a country should 
be handled in such a manner as to provide continuous 
and permanent work for a large number of people away 
from the industrial centers. The unrestricted exploita- 
tion of timber resources by private initiative gradually 
reduces the opportunity for employment of labor on 
land. Such labor then naturally drifts to the cities and 
aggravates the labor situation. It should then be the 
policy of the Government, states, and municipalities, to 
maintain and develop the forest resources under their 
control and adopt such constructive measures as may tend 
to stabilize the condition in the lumber industry, and 
in this way keep as many people as possible permanently 
employed on the land itself. In big cities in which unem- 

ployment during the winter months is now almost a 

chronic condition, a municipal forest of several thou- 

sand acres could absorb at least a part of those unem- 
ployed who have had experience in the woods or on the 
farm and would tend to relieve the situation. 
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A NATIONAL CONSTRUCTION RESERVE 


‘ 


' HIS brings up another possibility which deserves 
careful consideration, namely, the use of the 
organizations charged with large conservation 

undertakings such as forestry and use and control of 
wacer, in the actual defense of the country in the time 
of need. It has been suggested that the system for 
national defense in the United States should embrace a 
national construction reserve organization primarily to 
fight nature’s forces. Such a reserve enlisted in the 
name of constructive human advancement will provide 
the best school for the development of true patriotism 
and knit this nation more closely together in one common 
purpose. Whatever merit such plan may have, efficient 
national and state forest organization may be counted 
upon to furnish splendid material for such national re- 
serves. They could be used as an adjunct to the military 
forces in mountainous and forest regions. Their intimate 
knowledge of the country and its scanty population, their 
ability to construct trails, bridges, telephone lines and 
signals and act as scouts and patrols will make them 
invaluable in local operations. 

“In addition there is now a large body of technically 
trained foresters in this country who, because of their 
intimate knowledge of forest utilization, can contribute in 
a large measure to the most advantageous use of the 
forest resources now available, discover new uses, and 
find new fields for wood where possibly some other more 
valuable material has been used before. The services 
of such a profession, which is comparatively new and is 
inspired with the desire to serve the country, are bound 
to bring about more efficient use of our forest resources 
and add strength to the nation. 

“Tt is not enough for as large a continent as the United 
States to have a great portion of its land under timber. 
It is also essential that this forest area should be as 
equally distributed as the soil and climatic conditions 
permit. In the older countries of Europe with a dense 
population it has been found that it is inadvisable in any 
locality to reduce the area under forest to less than a 
quarter of the total land area. In this country there are 
probably states where it will be advisable to maintain the 
greatest part of the land under forest cover as the most 
suitable and profitable crop. There are other states, like 
our prairie states, where, because of the high agricul- 
tural value of the soil and climatic conditions, the area 
under forest need not be very large. 
which originally were largely timbered and which because 
of the large area of nonagricultural land there should be 
maintained a fairly large area permanently under grow- 
ing timber crops. Wherever there is a question of the 
use of land for the production of agricultural crops or 
production of timber crops, the land if it is suitable at 
all for farming should be devoted to the production of 
agricultural crops; but land which is not suitable for 
agriculture should always be maintained under timber 
Such balance between agricultural and forest land 


In most states 


crops. 
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will prove most advantageous to both agriculture an: 
forestry. 

“In a word, what is needed, as far as forest resources 
are concerned, in this country to make it truly efficient 
and strong is to place the utilization of these resources 
upon a permanent basis. Wherever forests exist on non- 
agricultural land they should be handled so as to be 
both a source of permanent employment and ever-increas- 
ing national wealth. And if national efficiency and 
strength mean anything more than a decorative phrase 
all those having the best interest of the nation at heart 
will work to bring about the permanency of the forest 
industry in the United States.” 

The committee said in conclusion: 

“Recognizing what can be done and what has already 
been accomplished in the conservation of American for- 
ests, we as a committee of this Congress stand firmly 
behind the great constructive work of the National Forest 
Service and the Forestry Departments of the several 
states. We believe that the progress of forestry is inti- 
mately dependent upon forestry research and_ public 
education. We, therefore, approve of the great work 
of the Forest Products Laboratory at Madison, Wiscon- 
sin, and of the forest experiment stations maintained by 
the nation and by the States and educational institutions. 
We believe that the well-organized work in forest educa- 
tion in this country assures permanent progress in Ameri- 
can forestry. We commend the new spirit of cooperation 
on the part of the lumbermen in the solution of the 
problem of efficient forest utilization and conservation.” 





PRE-REVOLUTIONARY FORESTRY 


VERY interesting booklet has been issued by 
Cornell University on pre-revolutionary forestry 
in America. Contrary to the general impression 
that American forestry is of very recent growth, it is 
pointed out that such first principles as the prevention 
of forest fires developed with the first American settle- 
ments. Only six years after the Pilgrims landed at 
Plymouth Rock, the colony passed a law aimed to pre- 
vent the exhaustion of the local timber supply, and soon 
after a forest fire law was enacted, prohibiting the set- 
ting of forest fires or even the burning of private lands 
except during certain seasons. Similar laws were en- 
acted by the Massachusetts Bay Colony, the New Haven 
Settlements, the Providence Plantations, Pennsylvania, 
and others at about the same or even earlier dates. 
Some of the penalties prescribed were very curious. 
The law of North Carolina compelled the offender to 
pay a fine of 25 pounds, or, lacking this, “to receive on 
his bare back thirty-nine lashes, well laid on.” Burn- 
ing of the woods, the law declared, is “destructive to 
cattle and hogs, extremely prejudicial to soil, and often- 
times of fatal consequences to planters and farmers, by 
destroying their fences and improvements.” 
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The Yosemite 


National Park 


By Mark DANIELS 
Former Superintendent of National Parks 


ERHAPS the greatest blessing which we enjoy in 

the possession of our scenic reservations is their 

great diversity of character and the unique indi- 
viduality of each. It cannot be said of our National 
Parks that after you have seen one you have seen all 
of them, nor can the comparative merits of one be 
weighed against those of the other. In fact, it is im- 
possible to honestly state that one is more attractive or 
fascinating than another after the individuality and 
unique characteristics of each are understood and appre- 
ciated. It is fair, however, to state that the individuality 
of the Yosemite National Park is more quickly grasped 
and will frequently leave the most lasting impression in 


the mind of the itinerant visitor. 
; 


The Yosemite National Park lies on the western slope 
of the Sierra Nevada and extends from the end of the 
foothills to the very crest of these wonderful moun- 
tains which John Muir has named “The Range of Light.” 
It was first brought to the attention of the people as 
an area justifying reservation when it was made a state 
park by the State of California. The boundaries of the 
state reservation, however, were just enough to enclose 
the Yosemite Valley itself. Perhaps this is the reason 
why so many consider the Yosemite Valley as consti- 
tuting all of the National Park instead of its being only, 
in area, a very small fraction of the reservation, or it 
may be possible that the innumerable wonders and mar- 
vels of the Valley itself hold the visitor in silent con- 
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LAKE MERCED AND TRAIL 


Lake Merced lies in the bottom of the Merced Canyon, a few miles above the upper end of the Little Yosemite. Another mountain inn of 
the Desmond Park Service will be built in the vicinity of this lake, within a few hours’ walk from the top of Nevada Falls. 
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templation of 
its beauties un- 
til he sudden- 
ly realizes that 
his allotted stay 
is up. The 
fact’ remains, 
however, that 
the impression 
generally is 
that there is 
nothing to the 
Yosemite Na- 
tional Bark 
other’ than the 
Valley itself. 
The Yosem- 
ite National 
Park is more 
readily acces- 
sible than most 
of the others, 
being reached 
by a_ branch 
line from the 
main lines of 
the Southern 
Pacific and 
Santa Fe Rail- 
roads which 
traverse the 
great central 
valley of the 
San Joaquin. 
The terminal 
of the branch 
line is El Por- 
tal, from which 
the hotel on the 
floor of the 
Yosemite Val- 
ley is reached 
in an hour and 
a half by mo- 
tor bus. El Portal is at an 
elevation of approximately 
two thousand feet above the 
sea level and is just a mile 
or so outside the Park 
boundary. The stage road 
follows the Merced River 
and climbs two thousand 
feet beside a roaring cascade 
to the floor of the Yosemite 
Valley. From El Portal to 
the floor of the Valley is 
but ten miles and in this 
distance the entire Merced 
River drops through a dif- 
ference in elevation of nearly 


Mirror Lake is the Morning Mecca of the tourist in the valley. 
before the canyon breeze is astir, its placid surface is a mirror that joins the rising sun in 
“clothing the palpable and familiar with the golden exhalations of the dawn.” 
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two thousand 
feet, hurling ‘ts 
white spray 
against the can- 
yon walls and 
moss- covered 
banks that bor- 
der its course 
to the Valley 
below. As the 
road climbs, 
the canyon 
walls become 
more and more 
precipitous, 
until, near the 
top, a distant 
view of the top 
of the great El 
Capitan is had 
from occasion- 
al turns in the 
road. Water- 
falls pouring 
over the sides 
of the cliffs 
become more 
numerous and 
impressive. 
The road 
comes out upon 
the floor of the 
Valley after 
crossing the 
river at Poho- 
no Bridge and 
swings along 
the southern 
side of the Val- 








ONE OF THE MANY BEAUTY SPOTS OF THE YOSEMITE 


When seen in the early morning, 








MIRROR LAKE, YOSEMITE 
By E. Diruripce 


Before the sun has climbed the rocky wall 
Or yet the woodland day is well begun, 
Perfect the mirror lies, revealing all, 
3efore the sun. 


Down the steep cliff the lessening shadows run, 
While startled echo answers when we call, 
And earth and mirrored image seem as one. 


Dimpling the lake, the fishes leap and fall; 
Oh, hasten ere the web of morn is spun, 
To gain this valley, this enchanters’ hall, 
Before the sun. 











ley close to the 
foot of Bridal 
Veil Falls, 
where the tol- 
erant driver 
will stop the machine long 
enough to permit the enthu- 
siastic photographer to ex- 
ercise his kodak on the Falls 
and the great El Capitan 
across the Valley. The floor 
of the Valley from this point 
to its head is almost level 
and the drive along it, were 
it improved even as well as 
the drives in our small vil- 
lage parks, would be one of 
the most fascinating and 
gloriously beautiful to be 
had in the world. Stretches 
of the river flowing between 
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SARDINE LAKE, YOSEMITE PARK 


This lake is on the Bloody Canyon Trail to the east of the crest about two miles from the eastern border of the park. There are several 
glaciers in the neighborhood whose waters mingle with the little stream from Sardine Lake in the salt waters of Lake Mono. The fact 
that an automobile can be driven to within a few miles of this spot seems incredible. 


grassy banks and meadows are visible here and there. 
The shadows of cliffs half a mile high are thrown like 
patrician gules across the golden green of the meadows 
and the tawny road. At the head of the Valley, for- 
ever dominating the entire gorge with its dignified and 
imposing sculpture, the great Half Dome rises to a 
height four thousand feet above the floor of the Valley. 
On the south side opposite the hotel, the Sentinel Rock 
seems to have been set on a cross-axis as an opposing 
feature to the half-mile-high Yosemite Falls on the 
north. In the early part of the season, say in June, 
the roar of the river as it drops in three leaps through 
exactly one-half mile of vertical distance, will set the 
windows of the old frame hotel a half-mile across the 


Valley rattling like castanets. 

The contrast between the conditions in this Park, 
where waterfalls and cascades abound, and the dessicat- 
ing dryness of the Cliff Dwellings in Mesa Verde Na- 
tional Park is an excellent example of the extremes that 
are encountered in our scenic reservations. With the 
unlimited amount of water, it naturally follows that all 


verdure is growing in superabundance. As a result, it is 
my opinion that the most striking characteristic of the 
Yosemite is the profusion and lavishness with which 
nature has planted and built. Some people contend that 
Yosemite means Big Bear and others have their own 
preferred interpretation, but whatever it may mean when 
literally translated, the many months I have spent there 
have inalienably associated it in my mind with Abun- 
dance. The Valley in the early summer, wtih its roar- 
ing waterfalls, the beautiful Merced River nearly over- 
flowing its banks, the fields of azaleas, the wildflowers, 
the blossoming dogwood and the golden green meadows 
brings nothing to my mind so strongly as the thought 
that here is nature’s cornucopia. 

Mr. Muir tells us that while the whites have named 
the Valley “Yosemite,” it is still, as ever, in the mind 
of the Indian “Ahwahnee.” It is a pity that we did not 
cling to the Indian name and it is to be regretted that 
one by one the musical Indian names are being supplanted 
by the harsher English ones. I wonder how long it will 
be before Pohono will be a forgotten word and a new 
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bridge in the location of the present named “Smith’s 
Bridge.” How long will it be before that glorious can- 
yon named after the great Chief Tenaya will be called 
“Brown’s Fork?” 











Photograph by Mark Daniels. 
AWE INSPIRING IF NOT BEAUTIFUL 
Isberg Pass presents a cold and sinister front. It is pervaded with an 
sieges chill talk and Males any Wedding iacieseie te tees 
Until recently a more or less unhappy state 
of affairs has existed in the Yosemite National 
Park. There has been a superabundance of 
that class of competition which ruins service. 
In their efforts to satisfy the demands of their 
constituents, those with authority have granted 
permits with a lavish hand, excusing their ac- 
tions with the statement that this was compe- 
tition. As a result, there has been little or no 
service until recent years, and as to getting out 
into the Park and climbing to the high levels, 
such a thing was only for the man whose wealth 
placed the necessary pack train, horse wrangler, 
cook, etc., at his disposal. As to service stations 
in the Park outside the limits of the Yosemite 
Valley, that cherished competition which broke 
down all possibilities of a living profit made 
such a thing entirely out of the question. Yet 
there are in this vast park five hundred and 
ninety miles of trails and circuit after circuit 
of the most beautiful scenery that can be had in 
these United States. It is of course almost 
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identical with the scenery of the Whitney country, the 


difference being a more plentiful supply of snow an‘ 
water and a little less impressive height. 

The trails are so arranged and constructed as to mak: 
certain circuit trips quite practical. The visitor ma, 
choose a one, two, three or four-day trip and so on u 
to twenty days. There is the trip to the Hetch Hetch 
Valley going over by the Yosemite Falls trail and return 
ing by the road. There is the circuit that runs out from 
the Valley along the Tuolumne Canyon and back by 
Tenaya Lake and there are a dozen others, but the one 
that is most interesting to me is the circuit that takes 
you out of the southeast corner of the Park and back 
by Merced and Washburn Lake. It cannot be said that 
this is more beautiful than many of the other circuits, 
but there is a wonderful diversity of scenery along the 
trails interspersed with occasional stretches of soft and 
comparatively level trail through the meadows and great 
forests. 

The circuit begins with the trail up to Glacier Point, 
from whence one of the finest views of the Valley may 
be had, providing the observer is so fortunate as not 
to be in the rear of several dust-kicking horses. Even 
if such a misfortune might close one’s eyes temporarily, 
there is plenty of snow water which, added to sooth- 
ing lotions that may be purchased at the little store on 
the top of the point, will adequately serve to restore 
clear vision. From Glacier Point the trail follows along 
Illilouette Creek to its junction with Buena Vista Creek. 
From this point a new trail has been built along Buena 
Vista Creek past unnamed lakes, over the summit of 
Buena Vista Crest to join the old Moraine Meadow 
Trail. The entire trip on this new trail is a succession 
of wonderful views, beautiful lakes and cool forest 
shade. 








Photograph by Mark Daniels. 


HOW THE TOURISTS TRAVEL 


Approaching Fernando Pass is like playing hide and seek with a phantom, for each 
turn shows the pass apparently as far away as it seemed to be from the last. 
The pass-is at an elevation of 10,175 feet above the sea. 
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The ordinary traveler will not be able to reach Buena 
Vista Crest on the first day, providing his trip has been 
prompted by a love of scenery, and a camp of unusual 
charm may be found in any one of several meadows 
along Buena Vista Creek. An additional advantage in 
stopping before reaching Buena Vista Crest is the glory 


a J 


Photograph by Boysen, Yosemite. 


This lake is about half-way from the Yosemite Valley to the summit of the Sierra Nevada. The Desmond Park Service Company will build, in 
the near future, a mountain inn on the shore of the lake and will operate a line of auto stages from the new hotel on the floor of the 
valley to the lake and the snow-capped peaks beyond. No longer shall this exquisitely beautiful lake be a hidden gem of the Sierras. 


of an early arrival at the summit of the ridge from 
whence the Valley of the Illilouette and the peaks to 
the east of the Yosemite Valley form a startling array in 
the early morning sun. 

There is nothing really difficult after Glacier Point is 
left, until the ascent to Fernandez Pass is begun. The 
trail to the Pass leads through some rather rocky coun- 
try and skirts the northern side of the glacial cirque 
which holds Breeze Lake cupped in the hollow of its 
granite walls. From the last turn in the trail that 
gives a view of Breeze Lake, the way steepens and the 
going becomes less and less easy. 

The total ascent from Moraine Meadows, which is 
generally made the second night’s camp out, to Fer- 
nandez Pass, is only about fifteen hundred feet, a mere 
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LAKE TENAYA IN YOSEMITE PARK 


cannot be kept up with the same care that National 
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frog jump in comparison to the greater heights that 
must be scaled in order to get out of the Yosemite 
Valley. In addition to this, the view along the trail is 
more open and interesting so that the ascent is made 




















with comparative ease. 
On arrival at the summit, the minarettes and the 








Ritter group burst on the view with startling sudden- 
ness. This group of saw-tooth peaks is the finest to be 
had in the northern Sierra and was at one time con- 
tained within the boundaries of the Yosemite National 
Park. The Government, however, no doubt on the rec- 
ommendation of some official whose knowledge of snow- 
clad peaks was born of long experience in the fastnesses 
of Long Island, saw fit to eliminate a great area to the 
southwest of the Yosemite National Park which contained 
not only the Ritter group but hundreds of lakes and 
unusual examples of volcanic formation. As a result 
of this action, the trail after crossing Fernandez Pass 
is outside the present boundaries of the Park until it 
again crosses the line at Isberg Pass. The trail, of course, 
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Park trails do, or should, receive, and here and there, 
between these two places it is rather indistinctly marked. 

The passage from Fernandez Pass, down to the ravine 
below, is perhaps the most difficult and terrifying portion 
of the entire circuit, but it is not in any way dangerous. 
fork of 


After reaching the headwaters of the west 
Granite Creek, 
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home is near at hand that warms the heart and steadies 
the shaking knees of him who recognizes Red Peak, Gray 
Peak and Mt. Clark silhouetted against the western sky. 
These peaks were on the east for the first day out, and tc 
find them again, this time to the west, makes one fecl 
that they are a sort of anchor to the windward. 

The view 





the character 
of the scenery 
changes mate- 
rially. The 
trail leads 
through forest 
cover and over 
more or less 
rolling country 
until it begins 
the ascent of 
Isberg Pass on 
its way into the 
Park again. 

The Indians 
once had a pic- 
turesque name 
for Isberg 
Pass, but the 
committee on 
names saw fit 
to change it to 
Isberg. Would 
that they might 
in their fran- 
tic efforts to 
change names 
revert to some- 
thing more in 
keeping with 
the dignity of 
lofty places! 

From the 
base of the pre- 
cipitous _por- 
tion of the 
slope, leading 
to the Pass, to 
the top there 
is little or no 
foliage and for 
the last thousand feet of the climb there is nothing 
visible except great boulders. The trail is poorly 
marked and rather difficult to keep on. The knowledge 
of the fact that it would be practically impossible to 
cross the summit at any other point than at the Pass is 
not particularly encouraging even though one is repeat- 
edly told that if upward progress is continued the Pass 
must eventually be found. All thoughts of safety and 
security seem to be driven from the mind by the 
curiously desolate and abandoned aspect that pervades 
the entire scene surrounding Isberg Pass. 

It is with a sigh of relief, therefore, and a feeling that 





THE YOSEMITE FALLS CAMP the 


The camp lies at the foot of the falls, cooled by the breezes created by the half mile of falling water. 
The camp is operated by the Desmond Park Service Company under the direction of the Secretary 
of the Interior, and offers, for the first time in the history of our National Parks, that degree tl 
of privacy in camping life which is so essential to comfort. The enthusiastic approval with which 1€ 
the establishment of this camp, where real service is rendered, has been greeted by the public, 
should be a source of real satisfaction to the Secretary. 


from _—Isberg 
Pass is one of 
the finest to be 
had in the 
Park, for from 
this ridge the 
minarettes and 
Ritter group 
are prominent 
to the east, 
while Gray 
Peak and Red 
Peak cast their 
long afternoon 
shadows almost 
at the foot of 
the ridge over 
which the trail 
passes. The 
descent from 
Isberg Pass is 
not at all ardu- 
ous. From 
the summit to 
the small pla- 
teau at the foot 
of the ridge 
the trail is 
in decomposed 
granite and 
earth almost 
throughout. As 
a matter of 
fact, from Is- 
berg Pass back 
to the floor of 
Yosemite 
Valley, with 
exception 
of one or two 
short passes, 
the trail is surprisingly easy going. There is a steep 
pitch into the Lyell Fork Canyon of the Merced but 
the trail is very good. 

Just before reaching Lyell Fork, there is a promontory 
to the left of the train which overhangs the upper basin 
of the Merced, in which is Washburn Lake. The prom- 
ontory is almost half a mile above the Lake below and 
from it a view down the Canyon of the Merced shows 
Washburn Lake in the foreground with a tip of Merced 
Lake visible in the distance. If there are any views in the 
Sierra which I would travel fifty miles on horse to wit- 
ness, this is certainly one of them 
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From the Lyell Fork on to the floor of the Canyon of 
the Merced River, the trail is well built and easily 
negotiated. It reaches the River at the Junction with the 
McClure Fork, at which point the trail forks, one branch 
leading to the Yosemite Valley and the other leading a 
few miles up the river to Washburn Lake.-: If fishing 
grounds are one of the objectives, the Washburn Lake 
Fork is by all means worth taking. 

The Lake lies in the bottom of a great granite canyon 
protected from nearly all winds so that its smooth sur- 
face looks like the polished facet of a sapphire. The 
banks are sufficiently free of growth in places to make 
fishing, even for the amateur, a delight by obviating the 
necessity of climbing trees to release vagrant fish hooks. 

The trip down the Merced Canyon passes along Merced 
Lake, another and larger sheet of water, climbs the 
shoulder of the upper end of the Little Yosemite Valley, 
skirts the base of the towering tops of Cloud’s Rest 
and Half Dome and enters the Valley by the way of 
Nevada and Vernal Falls, alongside which the trail drops 
through an altitude of over two thousand feet in about 
a mile and a half. 

















Photograph by Mark Daniels. 


MERCED RIVER CANYON 
The view across the upper reaches of the canyon shows Mt. Clark, Gray 
Peak and Red Peak towering between three and four thousand 
feet above the river. While they are not as high as the peaks of 
the main ridge, they present a most imposing spectacle from the 
east side of the canyon. 


This circuit, properly taken, should occupy from six 
to eight days in order that the scenery along the route 
may be properly appreciated and when it is realized that 
after such a trip only a very small portion of the Park 
indeed has been seen, some conception of the magni- 
tude of the area of the Yosemite National Park can be 
obtained. In addition to this trip, there is the circuit 
which leads one over the Tuolumne Pass down into the 
Lyell Fork of the Tuolumne River, with a side trip to 
the Mt. Lyell Glaciers and back to the Valley by the 


way of Tenaya Lake. If a fifteen or twenty-day trip is 
wanted, there is the northeastern corner of the Park 
and the Tiltill Mountain district away to the north of the 
grand canyon of the Tuolumne and the Hetch Hetchy 
Valley, where few people ever go. And there is the 
circuit that skirts the upper rim of the grand Tuolumne 
Canyon, the easy trip either by motor or horseback to 
the Hetch Hetchy Valley, the motor or saddle-horse trip 
to the Mariposa Grove of Big Trees and almost 
innumerable others. 











Photograph by Mark Daniels 
TWO FAIR TOURISTS 


An unnamed lake at the foot of Buena Vista crest. Fortunately some 
of the beauties of this park have escaped the fate in names that 
befell “Rafferty Peak’ and “Isberg Pass.” What the future 


holds is a matter of conjecture. 


The fact, however, that these trips necessitate the 
employment of a pack train, cook and horse wranglers 
makes their cost prohibitive to many. As a result, only 
an extremely small percentage of those whose foot- 
steps lead them to the Yosemite National Park ever see 
much more of the Park than the Yosemite Valley itself. 
This condition of affairs has really been tantamount to 
making two parks out of the Yosemite National Park, 
one for the poor people, which is the Valley itself, and 
the great hinterland of the Park, which is only for those 
whose purses are well lined. The concessionaires, until 
recently, have taken full advantage of this state of affairs, 
and have dictated not only to the tourist, but to the 
Government, as to who, when and how they would take 
tourists into the remote regions of the Park. There 
being no one in Washington who was thoroughly familiar 
with conditions, it was a simple matter for the conces- 
sionaires to make plausible excuses for lack of service, and 
combinations were made amongst concessionaires to the 
end that one should perform a service in one district 
and another in another. 

Two years ago Secretary Lane took it upon himself 
to investigate conditions and determine whether or not 
something practical could be done in the way of open- 
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ing up this vast area in which there is much more 
scenery condensed in the space of three-quarters of a 
million acres than there is in all Switzerland. 

There had been in the Valley so many concessionaires 
striving for the patronage of almost each tourist as he 
came into the Valley, that conditions were rapidly be- 
coming so obnoxious as to discourage travel. In addi- 
tion to this, there were in certain instances two or three 
times as many concessionaires as the revenue could sup- 
port. Without entering into details it is sufficient to 
state that eventually a concession was granted to the Des- 
mond Park Service Company which calls for the operation 
of a motor transportation line over the Tioga Road, 
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Photograph by Mark Daniels. 


GROWING AND THRIVING AMID THE GRANITE 
The wonderful trees of the region give evidence of the fact that strength 
and sturdiness are frequently the result of overcoming obstacles. 
The mountains are granite and the fact that trees can find nourish- 
ment is a never-ending source of wonder. 


traversing the Park in an easterly and westerly direc- 
tion, approximately in the center of the reservation. This 
company will, in addition to the operation of trans- 
portation by motor bus over the roads in the Park, 
establish a chain of mountain inns to be built along the 
lines of the various circuits in the Park so that in the 
course of several years it will be possible for a tourist 
to take these circuit trips on foot or mounted on the 
hurricane deck of a trusty mule carrying with him noth- 
ing more than the proverbial tooth brush and kodak. 
The Park Service Company will also build a large hotel 
which they will operate in addition to the camps now es- 
tablished on the floor of the Valley, to the end that all 
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classes of those whose love of scenery and nature leads 
them to this glorious Park, shall find it within their 
means to enjoy the glories thereof. 

It seems incredible to those who cherish the 
Yosemite National Park as a heritage that the time has 
at last come when real service with a capital S is going 
to be rendered to all comers regardless of their financial 
status or the degree of their intimacy with either mem- 
bers of Congress or active concessionaires. 

Think of the possibility of a sojourn in the Yosemite 
National Park, driving from one mountain inn to another, 
each only a few hours’ walk from the other, with no 
thought of hobbled horses or spoiling provisions and 
marking the days of the calendar with notches in the 
bark of a walking stick. Such is the dream that Secretary 
Lane and his assistant, Mr. Stephen T. Mather, have 
undertaken to bring into realization in the Yosemite 
National Park and, with the great problem of select- 
ing the right man to carry on the work properly solved, 
their task seems to be in a fair way of eventual solution. 





VERNAL FALLS, YOSEMITE 
3y E. DitHRIDGE 


“T will open rivers in high places and fountains in the 
midst of the valleys.” 


Beautiful! Dost know how I love thee? 
Others have gazed on thy beauty and gone their way ; 
I worship the rainbow that hovers and bends above thee, 
I bathe my face in the cool of thy drifting spray. 


Here is the isle thou hast kept for the traveler weary, 
Safe and shaded, and sheltered from sun and dust; 
Here would I rest for an hour, who love and fear thee, 

Learning thy secret of strength and unfaltering trust. 


There is no sound in my ears but the voice of thy thunder, 
Hymning an anthem of confident faith and praise, 

There is no thought in my heart but a reverent wonder, 
A joy that is pain, and a knowledge of God as I gaze. 


Here is the place that the ages have treasured holy, 
Here is the haven that waits when the height is won, 

Far from the crowd, where the worshiper wanders slowly, 
Loath to leave thee and go at the set of sun. 


Beautiful! Dost know how I love thee? 
Soon, too soon must thy beauty be left behind ; 

Still shall I dream of the rainbow that floats above thee 
And hear thy call in the voice of the winter wind. 





PREMIUMS FOR MEMBERS 


If readers of AMERICAN FORESTRY will look beneath the 
table of contents in this issue they will see an attractive offer 
made to those who wish to aid the Association by helping to 
secure new members. 
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N passing the resolution on public lands, the Sixth 
| National Conservation Congress at its recent 

Washington conference has, intentionally or 
otherwise, placed itself on record as diametrically 
opposed to the policy of National Forests, and in 
favor of their dissolution. The resolution reads: 
“The established traditional and sound policy of the 
United States with respect to the disposition of its 
unappropriated public lands is opposed to the mak- 
ing of a direct revenue thereby, beyond the expense 
incident to the surveying, classification and disposing 
of such lands; on the contrary, said policy is intended 
to encourage and promote the settlement and develop- 
ment thereof; and any act of Congress, or any ad- 
ministration construction thereof which is not in har- 
mony with this policy does an injustice to the new 
states by placing them on an unequal footing with 
the original states, and by preventing the settlement 
of such new states and the development of their 
resources.” 

It is needless to point out that since 1891 it has been 
the “traditional” policy of the United States to retain 
permanently as public domain forest lands more 
suitable for forestry and watershed protection than 
for agriculture or mining, and that six successive 
presidents have set the seal of their approval upon 
this policy by withdrawing, under proclamation, and 
not by act of Congress, a total of 160 million acres 
of such lands. The law of 1891 authorized “the 
making of a direct revenue thereby” in providing 
for the sale of timber and other resources. “Admin- 
istration construction” of this law inaugurated the 
custom of charging grazing fees to National Forests, 
by which it became possible to regulate the use of 
this resource. This construction, which the resolu- 
tion condemns as “opposed to the traditional and 
sound policy of the United States,” was upheld by 
a decision of the Supreme Court in two separate in- 
stances and is as much a part of our public land 





The Conservation Congress and National 
Forest Conservation 





policy as the Homestead Law itself. By stating that 
this “policy” discourages and prevents settlement in 
these states, the resolution conveys the impression 
that agricultural lands are being withheld from set- 
tlement by these reserves, while in fact, the policy of 
the government is to list for settlement every acre of 
true agricultural soil lying within the reserves, as 
fast as it can be examined and classified as such. 
“Retardation of development of resources” is equally 
misleading. What resource is meant? Not forest 
grazing, which is developed on more favorable terms 
to the stockman than could be secured from states 
or individuals; not agriculture, for agricultural lands 
are never retained; not mining, for mining claims 
can be located on any public land inside or outside of 
National Forests. Not even timber, as lumbermen 
can buy National Forest timber on terms so liberal 
that there is a tendency on the part of some other 
owners of forest lands to complain of unfair compe- 
tition in sale of National Forest stumpage. Perhaps 
waterpower is meant, and the entire purpose of this 
resolution is to create the thought that the Govern- 
ment should not retain title to waterpower sites nor 
charge anything for the use of such sites on terms 
both fair to the public and the capital to be invested 
for fear of blocking the development of the resource. 
But if this is the real meaning of the resolution it 
has not been clearly expressed. 

As it stands this resolution places the Washing- 
ton conference of the Conservation Congress on rec- 
ord as repudiating the National Forests and conser- 
vation policy of six successive administrations, a 
policy firmly rooted in the institutions of the West 
and of the entire nation. Such action will not receive 
the support of the public and will go far to discredit 
the National Conservation Congress as a means of 
expressing popular thought and public policy on 
national conservation. 

CHARLES LATHROP PACK. 
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Assistant Professor of Ornithology, 


The Bird Department 


By A. A. ALLEN, PH.D. 


Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


THE NESTING OF THE BIRDS 


NYONE who examines the beautifully woven nest 
of the oriole, or inspects the tiny lichen-covered 
home of the humming-bird, or even watches the 

robin plastering his rough abode, must wonder at the skill 
with which the coarse material is so neatly arranged. No 
shuttle is necessary to tie the knots that fasten the oriole’s 
nest to the branch, no loom to weave the bag that must 





NEST AND EGGS OF THE KILDEER 


Showing what is perhaps the first stage in the evolution of a nest, a 
simple depression in the gravel, with no lining. 


hold the growing family. Very deftly the bird’s bill 
plys in and out and fashions a nest that might well defy 
the skill of man to imitate. Why do birds build such 
elaborate structures? How do they come by such 
ingenuity? What is the meaning of the many kinds of 
nests built by different birds and how has it all come 
about? 

Nest building is not restricted to birds, not even to the 
higher animals, for many insects make quite elaborate 
structures for protecting their eggs. The strange nests 
of many ants and bees and the care that is bestowed 
upon the eggs and young are in many respects much 
more wonderful than the structures built by birds and 
the attention given to their offspring. 

With the vertebrate animals, we find true nest-builders 
among the fishes. There are many species of bass and 
catfish which deposit their eggs in shallow depressions 
in the lake bottom and remain to guard them and protect 
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the young. The little sticklebacks of our ponds and 
streams build real nests of leaves and stems of water 
plants and fasten them into the aquatic vegetation like 
the nests of birds. But it is from none of these that the 
birds have developed or acquired the nesting habit. We 
must look to the reptiles for its origin because it is from 
lizard-like creatures that the birds have sprung. 

The earliest known creature which we can recognize 
as a bird was found in the lithographic stone of Bavaria 
it: 1861 and is called the archaeopteryx or ancient bird. 
The chief differences between it and the bird as we know 
it today is the presence of teeth upon its jaws, a long 
lizard-like tail bearing feathers upon each side, and three 
free fingers upon each wing, showing that it climbed 
about the trees in addition to sailing from one to another. 
Whether it was a cold-blooded or a warm-blooded animal, 
we are unable, of course, to determine, but it was prob- 





AS IN THE EARLY BIRD DAYS 


The nest and eggs of the green heron, a crude platform of sticks repre- 
sentative of the earliest tree nesters. 


ably intermediate, having a body temperature above that 
of its environment but subject to variation. Its nesting 
habits were probably but little more advanced than those 
of reptiles today which deposit their eggs in the sand, 
in decaying vegetation or in holes of trees and leave them 
for the heat of the sun to hatch. In fact it was not until 
birds became truly warm-blooded creatures, with the 
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temperature that the need of incubation arose. The heat 
of the sun or the decaying vegetation proved too in- 
constant to satisfy this requirement of the embryo and 
so it became necessary that the heat should be supplied 
by the body of the parent bird. The birds then ceased 
burying their eggs and began laying them in places 
where they would comfortably sit upon them. Those that 
had been laying them in holes in trees perhaps con- 
tinued to do so and their descendents still do today so 
that we find all of the woodpeckers, the rollers, the bar- 
bets, the toucans, the hornbills and the trogons still 
nesting in holes in trees. The saw dust or soft wood at 
the bottom of the cavity has served as a nest and, even 
today, no nest is built at the bottom of the hole by these 
birds. The same is true of the kingfishers and bee- 
eaters and some of their allies which make burrows in 
the banks of streams. Birds like the chicadees, nut- 
hatches, wrens and bluebirds that build well-formed 
nests at the bottom of the cavities have probably come 
back or reverted to a hole-nesting habit and are de- 
scended from birds that nested among the branches of 
trees. 

The descendants of those birds which scratched holes 
in the ground and buried their eggs, when the time came 
that it was necessary to incubate, met with more difficul- 
ties than the hole-nesters. There were storms and 
floods to combat, the coldness of the ground, and nu- 





EGGS OF THE WHIP-POOR-WILL 


This bird builds no nest whatsoever, laying its eggs on the leaves of the 
forest floor with apparently little concern for location. 
merous terrestrial enemies. The various ways in which 
the different species of birds adapted themselves has given 
rise to the many types of nests which we find today 
serving as receptacles for holding the eggs and young 
and giving protection to them and to the incubating bird. 
\ consideration of the resulting structures proves a most 
interesting subject for thought and conjecture for among 


THE BIRD DEPARTMENT 


necessity for keeping the body heat at a fairly constant 
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our present day birds we find every gradation from the 


ancient reptilian habit of burying the eggs to the more 


elaborate affairs we first mentioned. 

Among the brush turkeys and mound birds of Aus- 
tralia and the South Sea Islands, for example, we still 
find birds which come down from the forests to the ocean 
beaches at the breeding season and scratch holes in the 
warm sand in which they deposit their eggs and after 
covering them, leave them entirely to the heat of the 
sun to develop; just as their relatives, the great sea 
turtles, migrate from the sea to the same beaches to 
deposit their eggs. The Egyptian plover and the os- 
trich are likewise said to cover their eggs with sand and 
leave them for long intervals to the heat of the sun. 
The regular practice of the ostrich, however, is to incu- 
bate much like other birds, the female taking her turn 
during the day and the male at night. The Australian 





SOMEWHAT OF A CARPENTER 
Nest and eggs of the catbird, built of sticks, but well lined with rootlets. 


mound birds scratch together huge mounds of earth, 
leaves, and decaying vegetation of all kinds in which to 
lay their eggs. A curious fact in connection with the 
young of these birds is that they are said to hatch in a 
much more advanced stage than any other birds, acquir- 
ing feathers while still in the egg and being able to care 
for themselves and even to fly almost as soon as they 
have dug their way out of the mounds, and like young 
reptiles, it is probable that they never see their parents. 

The number of birds which have advanced but a step 
further and, although they practice true incubation, build 
no nest at all or at least very crude affairs on the ground, 
is still quite large and varied in its relationships. Among 


our familiar birds the nighthawk and whip-poor-will 
make no pretense at a nest, laying their eggs upon the 
bare gravel or upon the leaves of the forest floor with 
apparently little concern for the location. The same 


habit of building no nest is true of many of the sea birds 
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such as the auks, murres and guillemots which nest upon 
cliffs and rocky islands. These birds lay but a single egg 
which is pointed at one end to keep it from rolling off 
the ledge. 

The next stage in the evolution of the nest is shown 
by many of the terns, plovers and grouse which scratch 
depressions in the earth to keep the eggs from rolling 
and to permit of their being better covered by the parent 
bird, no nesting material at all being used. The sand- 





BUILT WITH PAPER 


Nest of a robin built largely from narrow strips of paper gleaned 
from the waste pile of a nearby paper factory. This material was 
selected simply because it was the most convenient, not from an 
aesthetic sense or desire to make the home beautiful. 


pipers have advanced a step further and usually line 
the depression with grasses, likewise the ducks which use 
feathers from their breasts. The bobolink and many 
sparrows make well-formed nests in the depressions and 
the meadowlark and ovenbird even roof them over. 
Some of the thrushes, sparrows, and warblers and many 
of the marsh birds, which nest upon the ground, raise the 
nest above the surface by a platform of leaves or other 
material and perhaps by so doing secure better drain- 
age. 

Probably the desirability of raising the nest from the 
ground into the bushes and trees was felt very early for 
we still find among the tree-nesters those which build 
very crude nests, birds in which the nesting instinct is 
still poorly developed. The herons, for example, build 
crude platforms of sticks hollowed only very slightly to 
keep the eggs from rolling out and so thin that the eggs 
can be seen from below. The nests of the mourning 
dove and the cuckoos show but little advancement. A 
few rootlets may be added but the whole affair is flimsy 
and crude. The crows and hawks have progressed 
further for, although their nests are built of coarse sticks, 
they are always well hollowed and lined with bark and 
softer materials. From this stage on, the tendency is 
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for the reduction of the coarse material and the increase 
of the lining, greater choice being exercised in the selec- 
tion of material and more skill evinced in building. ‘The 
nest of the catbird would represent the next stage where 
sticks are still used in the outer layer, but the lining is 
neatly woven from rootlets. Straws and grasses next re- 
place the sticks and hairs and strips of soft bark, the 
coarse rootlets as in the nests of the various sparrows 
and many of the warblers. The use of feathers and 
down for a lining might be considered further progress 
as in the nests of the goldfinch and yellow warbler. 

In addition to the change from coarse to softer ma- 
terials there has come greater skill in fastening the 
nest to the branches so that it has been possible to move 
them further and further from the center of the bush or 
tree to the outer branches where they are less accessible 
to the many enemies. And finally we have developed the 
beautifully woven pendant nests of the orioles and vireos, 





THIS IS PARTLY DISGUISED 


Nest and young of the hummingbird, the nest “decorated” with lichens 
to make it less conspicuous. 


the strange nests of the Indian tailorbird, sewed into a 
large leaf; the wonderful balanced nests of the Indian 
and African weaver birds and the deep pockets 6f{ the 
South American cassiques, which are hung from the tip 
of a branch by a single strand. 

The so-called “ornamentation” of nests we might like- 
wise consider a recent development although little can 
be said in support of the idea that it is done from an 
aesthetic sense or a desire to make the home more 
beautiful. The nests of robins, thrushes and vireos, 
“decorated” with bits of paper or ribbon are the result 
either of the birds utilizing the material nearest at hand 
and therefore most convenient, or else an attempt, as 
in the case of the hummingbird and wood pewee where 
lichens are glued to the outside of the nest, to make it 
less conspicuous. The materials selected by birds are 
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characteristic of the species. 
meadowlarks use grasses, the woodland birds use leaves 
and rootlets, and the garden birds use strings, grasses, 
paper, etc. If some unusual material is very abundant, 
(as like as not) the birds will select it. There are in- 
stances of a European rook building near a clock factory 
and using broken springs instead of twigs, of crows using 
the old-fashioned wire stoppers of bottles, of house wrens 
using clippings from the wire netting and hair pins, of 
wood thrushes using rags instead of leaves and robins 
using almost anything provided for them. The accom- 
panying photograph of a robin’s nest built largely of 
narrow strips of paper is explainable by the nearby 
paper factory. 

This gradual development of more elaborate and bet- 
ter constructed nests is due probably to the change from 





ONE OF THE BEST ARCHITECTURALLY 


Nest and eggs of the yellow warbler, built entirely of soft materials and 
representing one of the higher types of nests. 


the precocial to the altricial type of young that has oc- 
curred with the evolution of the species. The former as 
in the case of the young grouse here shown are covered 
with down when hatched and able to run about and fol- 
low the parent bird so that no nest is required for their 
protection. The latter are hatched blind, naked and help- 
less and for a considerable time require every protection 
and attention. Some species are less helpless than others 
and these usually build less crude nests. The young 


herons, for example, which are hatched in crude plat- 
forms of sticks, soon crawl out on the surrounding 
branches and would be able to survive even should the 
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always the most abundant ones in the vicinity, provided 
they lend themselves to the general type of nest which is 
Thus the bobolinks and 
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nest be entirely destroyed. Young hawks, on the other 
hand, are helpless for nearly a month and the nest is 
correspondingly superior 

There remains to be mentioned those birds in which 
the nesting instinct has become aborted, birds which 
never build nests of their own but depend upon other 
birds to hatch their eggs and raise their young. The 
European cuckoo and the American cowbirds are the 





THIS TEACHES A LESSON 


The nest and eggs of the Florida gallinule. Here a platform of reeds 
raises the nest above the water of the marsh and indicates the 
course that may have brought birds to nesting in trees. 


best known of these parasites. The American cuckoos 
occasionally lay eggs in each other’s nests as do also some 
of the species of wild ducks, rails, etc., but the European 
bird never builds a nest of its own, depositing its egg in 
some convenient place and then taking it in its bill and 
dropping it into the nest of a hedge sparrow or other 
small bird. Our cowbirds lay their eggs directly into the 
nests of smaller birds such as the warblers, sparrows and 
vireos. The young cowbird grows much more rapidly 
than the rightful young and is considerably larger from 
the start so that usually it gets most of the food and 
the other young are either starved to death or crowded 
from the nest. If the cowbird deposits its egg before 
the owner of the nest has laid any eggs, a few species 
of birds like the yellow warbler, redstart and vireos will 
build another floor over the strange egg, but seldom, if 
ever, is the egg thrown from the nest. Most birds, how- 
ever, never seem to notice the intrusion and are quite 
as solicitous for the young cowbird as they are for their 
own young. 


BIRD LIFE IN JUNE 


June is the month for nesting. Of course many species 
begin to nest in May, some in April, and a few in 
February or March, but in the north temperate zone, 
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June is the month when by far the largest number of 
birds of all species are raising their young. It is the 
month when insect life abounds, when the weather is 
mild, when storms are few, the month, by all odds, the 
most propitious for the birds to undertake to increase 
their numbers. It is a month, however, when probably 
the largest number of birds are killed, should we take 
into account all of the young that meet an untimely 





VESPER SPARROW’S NEST 


The nest and eggs of the vesper sparrow, showing another stage in the 
nest-building instinct where the depression is well lined with 
grasses. 


death, and the month when we should do everything we 
can to reduce the numbers of their enemies. 

The maternal instinct, which knows not fear, brings 
many a mother bird into the claws of a marauding cat 
or makes it an attractive target for the untrained boy or 
the untutored foreigner with slingshot or gun. When 
the young birds first leave the nest they are just learning 
to fly and they perish by the hundreds from storms and 
from scarcity of food. But chief among all the agents 
of destruction is the stray cat and second we must put 
the well-fed cat. 
and those that are not sufficiently active to catch grown 
birds find an easy prey in the newly fledged young. It 
is during the early hours of the morning that most young 
take their initial flight and it is at such times that the 
cats go unrestrained. Every owner of a cat, every cat 


Every cat is naturally a bird catcher 


lover, and every bird lover should see to it that during 
this month, at least, cats with homes are kept indoors, 
caged, or tethered and that every stray, ownerless cat 
is captured and mercifully put out of the way. We can 
do a great deal toward increasing our native birds by at- 
tracting them to our gardens, with food, water and nest- 
ing boxes, but unless we feel some responsibility toward 
protecting them from this unnecessary and very danger- 
ous enemy, the cat, it will not avail. 
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RESOLUTIONS ON FORESTRY 


T the conference of the Sixth National Conservation 
Congress, in Washington, D. C., early in May, the 
Forestry Committee presented the following reso- 

lutions: 

Whereas, The conservation of our natural resources, 
the perpetuation of our forests, the regulation of our 
waters, and the development of agriculture are of vit 
importance for the highest national efficiency, comme 
cial independence, and permanent prosperity to the 
American people, and are fundamental to true pre- 


paredness, be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this Congress that 
public control of all of our natural resources by Nation, 
State and communities should be extended; and 

Whereas, All the desirable influence of the forests in 
the mountainous regions, especially water regulation, are 
best conserved by public ownership, be it 

Resolved, That the area of National, State, and com- 
munal forests be extended to include ultimately all such 
mountainous lands-as are essential in the conservation of 
water and are more suitable for timber production than 
agriculture. 

The Resolutions Committee of the conference recom- 
mended the following resolutions: 

Whereas, In this great nation the forests are being 
consumed much more rapidly than they are growing, and 

Whereas, An abundant supply of wood material is 
essential to the continued prosperity and strength of the 
nation whether at peace or at war, and 

Whereas, Under an act of Congress approved March 
1, 1911, popularly known as “the Weeks Act,” purchases 
have been made at the headwaters of navigable streams, 
particularly in the White Mountains and Southern Appa- 
lachians, with the view to controlling the flood waters in 
all of the great rivers that rise within them, including 
the head waters of the Ohio River, therefore be it 

Resolved, That the National Conservation Congress 
requests its members throughout the country to favor the 
continuation of this policy without cessation, and urges 
the Congress of the United States to reappropriate dur- 
ing the present session the three million dollars for this 
purpose that were appropriated in 1911, but which were 
not used at that time. 

We reaffirm the principle heretofore enunciated by the 
National Conservation Congress to the effect that as 
conservative forest management and reforestation by 
private owners are very generally discouraged or pre- 
vented by our methods of forest taxation, we recommend 
state legislation to secure the most moderate taxation 
of forest lands consistent with justice, and taxation of 
the forest crop upon such lands only when the crop is 
harvested and returns revenue wherewith to pay the 


taxes. 
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THE CHILDREN’S DEPARTMENT 


BY BRISTOW ADAMS 


THE WOODS ARE CALLING 


Y THE time this reaches you, wherever you may be, 
the trees will be in full leaf and calling you to the 
woods. They will still have the tender green of 

spring, whether they are broad-leaf trees or cone- 
bearers. With the former the new foliage takes the place 
of bare branches; with the latter the tender green seems 
almost to shine out in contrast with the older needles of 
last year. 

Each year the ends of the branches push out a little 
farther. Already this spring the trees have added to their 
girth. Possibly it is only a little, some of our weeds 
which spring from a seed and complete their whole life 
before frost cuts them down, grow faster than most trees 
will. The wonderful thing about the tree, however, is 
that it keeps growing year after year, and thus takes its 
place as the oldest living thing. All over the northern 
half of the world at this time of year the trees are growing 
at their fastest, whether they be tropical evergreens or 
the little elfin trees which brave almost continuous arctic 
winter. 

Strange as it may seem, the willows, which grow their 
largest in the warmth of the lower Mississippi Valley, 
can be found beyond the Arctic Circle. There, in order 
to live at all, they are little, creeping, vine-like plants 
almost like the trailing arbutus of our Eastern States. 

Of course, you are going into the woods these days for 
Boy Scout hikes, or for picnics, or for the gathering of 
wild flowers, or to see the birds. 


HOLES IN THE TREE’S ARMOR 
AST month we spoke of the possible danger to the 
ia woods from carelessness with fire. There are 
other forms of carelessness which are likely to do 
a good deal of harm. If you feel that you must cut 
your initials or ‘‘Hers’” in the smooth bark of beech or 
cottonwood, do not get in too deep. The initials will last 
just as well if they do not reach quite to the growing 
tissue between the sapwood and the bark. You must 
remember that the bark of the tree is its armor and its 
protection against all sorts of enemies. The germs of 
disease can get in through these wounds, for the tree is 
just as likely to get diseases in this way as you are to get 
a disease germ through a cut in your finger. Insects, too, 
enter the wood of healthy trees when the armor furnished 
by the bark is removed. 
Boy Scouts should keep these things in mind also when 


they ‘‘blaze the trail” through the woods. For their pur- 
poses, since the record does not need to be permanent, 
a slight scar of the bark will suffice. 

Also in the care of trees about the home a coat of paint 
or tar over a wound will help the tree recover from'injuries. 
This is the simplest form of the tree doctoring or tree 
surgery, about which we hear much nowadays. Long 
before men took to the work of tree doctoring the tree 
itself had its own way of healing wounds by throwing a 
growth of callus over them. And their struggle against 
insects has always been aided by the birds as policemen. 
Doctor Allen, in the Bird Department, has told you of 
this service of the birds. 


WHAT YOU CAN DO 


UMMING up, every boy and girl can do something 
S for forestry and in a very practical way, by protecting 

the birds, by avoiding or repairing injuries, by plant- 
new trees, by protecting insect friends and destroying 
insect enemies. If they can do no more than just pass 
their knowledge of trees ‘‘across to the other fellow’” 
they will help create a good citizenship and an active 
public opinion for the support of forests. 

When the writer of these articles was a boy, more years 
ago than he cares to think about, the study of hygiene, 
through what were known as health primers, was just 
being introduced in the public schools. These primers 
told a great deal about the bad effects of smoking and 
drinking. It is not too much to say that the present 
widespread sentiment against drinking, which used to be 
quite fashionable, is due to the lessons learned from the 
health primers by the children of yesterday. In the same 
way a sentiment for the preservation of our forests is 
bound to come, and every boy and girl can do something 
to hasten its coming. 


LET US ALL DO OUR PART 


F WE do our part in the woods this summer and if a 
I little more and a little better thought is given to the 
trees not only in each succeeding summer but all the 
year round, the United States can still be, as it ought 
to be, in its foremost place as a producer of the greatest 
number of different kinds of valuable timber, and in the 
greatest quantity. And the trees and the forest spaces 
will react upon our people in a constantly growing love of 
beauty and love of nature, which are very precious things 
for a nation to have. 
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HE planting of street trees is a modern problem 

commanding the interest of communities, city offi- 

cials and foresters all over the country. 
street tree the average citizen takes proprietary interest. 
It is his tree; he sees it daily, is directly benefited by it 
and expects it to be thrifty and sightly. 
citizen, however, is in no position to undertake, indepen- 
dently, the planting even of his own tree because one of 
the most important essentials of successful tree planting 
is uniformity in every detail; only one kind of tree should 
be used on the same street or block, all must be of uni- 


form size, and all 
must be set out at 
equal distances 
_ apart. Individual 
planting will not 
produce this uni- 
formity, and just 
how to accomplish 
the best results is 
the problem that we 
aim to discuss in this 
paper. 

The ideal way is 
to have the city un- 
dertake the planting 
of its city streets. 
But some cities are 
not yet prepared 
with funds or or- 
ganization to under- 
take the work, and 
the only feasible 
course left for such 
cities, therefore, is 
for the residents of 
each street to coop- 
erate and plant their 
own street uni- 
formly. This has 
been tried with ab- 
solute success on 
several streets in 
Brooklyn and other 
cities, and the cost 
to abutting property 
owners ranged from 
$6 to $8 per house 
number. Why not 
try it on your street, 
and we will tell you 
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how to go about it. 


In the spirit in the realization of the street 


The individual 


ceed in this way: 


Second. Determine whether the 





A WELL-SHADED NEWTONVILLE, MASSACHUSETTS, STREET 


The trees on this street are valued at $2,616.61. Had these trees been sugar maples 
instead of poplars, their value would have been $3,270.76. 


Someone on the block to be planted 
must be prompted by civic pride to become the moving 


beautiful. That per- 


son must be prepared to take considerable responsibility, 
to face many obstacles and with determination to pro- 


First. Determine how many trees are needed, assum- 
ing that they are to be planted at thirty feet apart. 


soil will have to be 


replaced with material of better grade and see whether 
holes will have to be cut out in the pavements. 


Third. Consult 
someone who knows 
trees and the local 
conditions as to 
what species would 
be best suited for 
that particular 
street. If there are 
many trees already 
present on the street, 
be guided, to a cer- 
tain extent, by the 
predominating spe- 
cies and have the re- 
maining trees of the 
same kind. 

Fourth. Ask your 
local nurseryman to 
give you a price on 


planting the _ block 
with trees of the 
particular _ species, 


2% inches in diam- 


eter, and well 
formed. His price 
’ should include the 


cost of the tree, cut- 
ting the hole in the 
sidewalk, excavating 
and filling the cav- 
ity, cost of soil, 
guard, stake and 
guarantee for two 
years’ growth. 
Fifth. Find out 
how many house 
numbers there are 
on your street and 
block and determine 
how much_ each 




















roperty owner should be taxed for the trees needed. 

Sixth. Get one or two of your neighbors to help you, 
hus organizing a nucleus, and send out postal cards call- 
ng for an evening meeting of the block residents at your 

vn or at your neighbor’s house. State briefly the pur- 

ose of the meeting and make it a semi-social affair. 
lave some prominent resident lay the prop- 
osition before the meeting and, if possible, 
let some park officials or someone else 
versed in the value and growth of trees pre- 
sent the benefits of cooperative effort and 
the need of the movement on the block. 

Seventh. With the necessary data on 
hand, you can present the proposition to 
your neighbors in definite form and ask 
them to contribute their share. This cost 
will vary with the city, local conditions and 
kind and character of tree, and will range 
from $6 to $12 per tree. In Brooklyn the 
cost is $8 per tree; in Manhattan it is $13 
or more, and in some cities we have known 
it to be much less. 

Eighth. With your neighbors pledged, 
get to work at once to procure the planter 
and the trees. 

While the above all seems systematic and 


_ 
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important boulevards, beautifying them greatly. 
In Chicago several of the largest boulevards are laid 
out in the form of a parking, planted with both shrubs 
and flowers. 
In Brooklyn all the newly built private residential 
streets are laid out with an oblong parking in the center 
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easy of attainment our experience has been . 
: , snags iti 
that a are _— sn a to OV ee = IDEAL, PLANTING EFFECTS 
york cann 5 
tor that reason the work cannot be starte On Waltham Street, West Newton, Massachusetts, small park in foreground. Trees on 


too soon. Where planting is contemplated 
in the spring, it is wise to commence prep- 





this street are valued at $20,467.05. There are 1.4 miles of roadway and 221 trees. 


planted with shrubs, and in some 
cases, even with flowers. In 
many of these avenues there are 
oblong spaces reserved along the 
side of the street between the 
curb and the sidewalk, which 
are planted with shrubs. 

In Boston the great system of 
boulevards which take the form 
of parks are planted with heavy 
masses of shrubbery along the 
edge. This is also true of the 
Essex County Boulevard — in 
Newark, laid out and planted in 











A WELL-SHADED STREET IN WINTER GARB 


Value of trees on this street $7,752.92. Only the trees shown in picture included in this valuation. 
About one-half mile in length and 89 trees in that distance. 


arations the previous summer, selecting the trees in the 
nursery in late summer and preparing the holes with soil, 
etc., in the fall. When spring arrives, there will then be 
ne delay and the planting can be accomplished with 
greater success. 


PLANTING PARKWAYS AND BOULEVARDS 


Answering many inquiries regarding the planting of 
parkways and boulevards, I would say that in many of 
our cities it has been the practice to plant shrubbery along 





recent years by one of our fore- 
most landscape architects. 

The shrubbery used for that 
purpose varies with the locality 
and the personal taste of the 
designer, but consists. principally of such species as: 


Deutzias Dogwood 
Weigelas Kerria 
Forsythias Symphoricarpus 
Hydrangeas Rhododendrons 
Bush Honeysuckle Judas Tree 
Spirea Thunbergii Yucca 


Euonymus alatus 


Spirea Van Houttei 
Japan Quince 


Spirea Anthony Waterer 


Lilacs Ligustrum Ibota 
Ligustrum Regelianum 


Viburnums 
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Barbery Ligustrum Ovalofolium, 
Rosa Rugosa Ligustrum Vulgare and 
Ribes Red-stemmed Dogwood 

In some cases evergreens are used, but these are not 
generally advisable because they will not stand the dust 
and abuse of the average city street, as well as some of 
the shrubs mentioned. 





ADVICE FOR JUNE 


1. Destroy nests of tent caterpillars. Use torches, or 
kerosene, or spray. 

2. Remove trees hopelessly infested with borers before 
the end of June, if you have not already done so. This 
only applies to cases which are so badly infested that 
treatment for the individual insect would be a hopeless 
task. 

3. Spray for elm-leaf beetle in the early part of June. 

4. Spray for red spider with tobacco solution, or fish- 
oil soap, in early June. 

5. Cultivate, mulch and water newly planted trees and 
shrubs. 

6. When blossoms have nearly fallen, spray apple 
and pear trees with Bordeaux mixture. Add three pounds 
of arsenate of lead to every fifty gallons of this spray 
for leaf-eating insects. 

If aphis appears on elm, etc., spray with fish-oil 


soap. 





QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 

Q. Two years ago I planted fine large specimens of Austrian 
and other pines around my residence in this city. These were 
obtained from the Hicks Nurseries, Westbury, L. I. Last spring, 
and now this spring, the yellow- bellied sap-suckers, a variety 
of woodpecker, have attacked some of these trees and are prac- 
tically girdling them. Several of the trees, if not killed, will 
at least be badly devitalized. I write to ask if you have had 
any experience with these destructive birds and if you can sug- 
gest anything to be done, both prev — and remedial. 


.H. L., Buffalo, N.Y. 


A. The woodpecker and other birds very commonly attack 
pine and other trees, through the bark in the method you de- 
scribe, but it has been our experience that it never injures the 
trees seriously. In fact, in many cases the trees are benefited 
because the birds are almost always seeking insects, particularly 
the boring insects, which they dig out and eat. In the case of 
your pines especially you need not be greatly concerned, unless 
of course there is a very unusual condition, because the gum 
that exudes from pine trees immediately takes care of the 
wound, keeping out both disease and insects, and protecting it 
until it heals of its own accord. 


Q. We would be pleased to have you advise us what is the 
best solution for spraying trees in this section of the State, 
such as Silver Maple, Norway Maple, and the ordinary trees 
that grow in this section as well as apple, pear, plum, etc., and 
what time the spraying should be done. 

W. FF. T.. Utica, N.Y. 


A. The question is put in such a general way that no definite 
answer can be given, because different insects require different 
sprays, and also require the sprays to be applied at different seasons 
of the year, depending on how early or late the young of the 
various insects emerge and crawl. As a general rule, all leaf- 


eating insects must be sprayed with arsenate of lead at the rate 
of one pound to ten gallons of water. All sucking insects, such 
as would be apt to affect the fruit trees, must be sprayed with 
oi: emulsion, such as lime sulphur solution. kerosene emulsion, or 
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fish-oil soap. These solutions must be used with great care, an: 


the strength of the solution will depend upon the individu: 
insect to be attacked, and the particular season. If a specime 
of the infested twig, or any particular problem is presented 
us we can answer that particular question with greater definit« 
ness and prescribe just exactly what to do. 

There is another class of insects which I have not mentioned 
and those are the boring insects, and in fruit trees they can be 


be handled by digging them out with a knife. In other trees, 


like the maples, they can be treated by an injection of carbo 
bisulphide, and in oaks, hickories, etc., they can only be eradi 
cated by destroying the infested trees before the beetles emerg 


Q. We are developing several tracts of land, but are un 


decided as to the best method of laying out our streets, that is 


with respect to the position of our sidewalks and trees. Th 
plans in question are as follows: 

Original plan: Thirty (30) foot roadway, four (4) foot tree 
lawn between sidewalk and curb, four (4) foot sidewalk, ani 
house fifteen (15) feet from the sidewalk. Planting in th: 


space provided, or two feet from the curb line, would place the 


trees twenty-one (21) feet from the houses or thirteen (13 
feet from the porch line. 

Suggested plan: Thirty (30) foot roadway, four (4) foot 
sidewalk, adjacent to curb and house nineteen feet from the 
sidewalk. Planting trees two (2) feet inside the sidewalk 
would place them seventeen (17) feet from the houses, or nine 
(9) feet from the porches. 

We are not in favor of placing the sidewalk so close to the 
street, as mentioned in the suggested plan, and our original plan 
seems to be the better from every point of view. Not wishing 
to permanently mar the beauty of our tract and realizing our 
need of assistance, we are therefore seeking your good ‘advice 
in this matter. D. R. G., Bethlehem, Pa. 


A. Your original plan seems to me to be the best from every 
point of view. The trees being in their natural locations with 
plenty of room for growth, the appearance of the street would 
be far more uniform than the suggested plan. 


Q. I have a small elm about 2 inches in diameter which has 
been barked. One of the small limbs was injured and when 
it was broken a strip of bark was torn down the trunk about 
*%4 of an inch wide and 15 or 18 inches long. I will, of course, 
cut off the broken limb, but how should I treat the barked 
trunk? A. P. F., Bridgeport, Conn. 


A. Cut off the rough edges of the torn strip of bark, removing 


it completely, so as to leave a clean, smooth edge of tight live _ 


bark. Cut this so that the upper and lower ends of this per- 
pendicular wound taper, as this will facilitate the healing 
process. Never square such a wound at the top and bottom. 
Then cover your exposed wood within the wound with a coat of 
coal tar. Apply this with a small hand brush, neatly and 
carefully so that it will not drip over the bark of the tree, 
and be sure to see that every bit of exposed wood is cov ered. 
Such treatment should in time heal the wound and new bark 
will gradually cover the break. 


Q. Can you give me information on tree-growing at the sea- 
shore. I have tried for three years, unsuccessfully, to have 
trees grow. I used the Carolina poplar and the Oriental plane. 
Am within, say, 200 feet of the ocean. On side protected 
by house trees grow well. On side unprotected have had no 
success at all, the trees having the appearance of being seared 
or burnt by fire. When planted they were all well developed. 
Can you suggest any species of tree, or give me any advice or 
suggestions to help in making trees gt where ev idently Nature 
never intended they should. W. Atlantic City, N. J. 


A. In the first place, I think you aii find the Red oak 
the best and most durable species for planting on your ocean 
side, with Scarlet maple as a second choice. The Red oak is 
a quick grower and a very beautiful tree, and if you secure the 
trees from the Hicks Nurseries, at Westbury, L. I., N. Y,, 
and they are handled by the Hicks men, I think you would be 
safe in using trees from 15 to 20 feet high, but you will under- 
stand these large trees should only be planted and handled by 
experts. If you are planning to have the work done under 
private supervision, it would be much wiser to use the smaller 
trees. The soil should be rich with well rotted manure and 
bone dust—the richer the better—and the trees should have 
judicious watering. Perhaps the species you used before were 
not hardy enough or the soil conditions were not right. For 
hardy shrubbery I would suggest the Rosa rugosa, Rosa nitada, 
Spirea thunbergii and Van Houttei, tamarisk and privets. 
These last two are particularly good for your location, some- 
times thriving even where washed by the surf. 
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R. CHARLES LATHROP PACK, president of 

the American Forestry Association, is not only 
* deeply interested in forestry and the general 
conservation of natural resources, but he has—besides 
extensive many other interests—a world-wide reputa- 
tion as an expert philatelist, or collector of stamps. Hav- 
ing taken up this work many years ago as a hobby, Mr. 
Pack has acquired a collection of very considerable 
value and his researches, his discoveries and his contri- 
butions to philatelic knowledge have won him many 
honors. 

He is a Fellow of the Royal Philatelic Society, of 
London, of which King George, of England, was presi- 
dent when he was Prince of Wales, and Mr. Pack has 
personal letters from the King in regard to his collec- 
tions. He is also an honorary member of the Sydney 
Philatelic Club, the Philatelic Society of New Zealand, 
the Philatelic Society of Victoria and the Philatelic So- 
ciety of South Australia in addition to being a member 
of various other philatelic societies in this country and 
abroad. 

An evidence of Mr. Pack’s world-wide reputation in 
this respect is found in quotations from two journals 
which have just come to hand: 

The Australian Philatelist of April 4, 1916, says: 

“There are few men better known in the philatelic 
world than Mr. Charles Lathrop Pack, one of the giant 
collectors in the United States, and a good many of us 
in Australia had the pleasure of seeing one of his fine 
collections at the last Philatelic Exhibition held in Syd- 
ney. But it is not as a stamp collector we have recently 
come across him. A friend of ours sent us a copy of 
AMERICAN Forestry, the official organ of the American 
Forestry Association, one of the leading—if not the lead- 
ing—institutions of its kind in the world; and in its 
pages we came across the announcement that Mr. C. L. 
Pack, forester, conservationist, and financier, had been 
elected president of the association. A full-page portrait 
told us that it is the same Mr. Pack we know. 

“Although this journal is published in the interest of 
philately only, we cannot but add our tribute to the re- 
markable qualifications of Mr. Pack, in one of the grand- 
est pursuits in life, such as forestry is. Having our- 
selves had over 40 years’ experience of all that pertains 
to the cultivation of the soil and the production of stock, 
and reading what Mr. Pack has done for forestry in the 
United States and part of Canada, an unceasing work 
starting from the 70’s, we cannot but acknowledge that 
his specialism in philately is thrown far into the back- 
ground by his specialism in forestry. His address to the 
annual conference, in reply to his being toasted as the 


new president, shows what a remarkable grasp he has of 
all that relates to forestry, and we feel confident that, if 
not the whole, the main part of it will be reproduced in 


Mr. Pack as a Philatelist 


all countries where forestry has become a national ques- 
tion. We offer Mr. Pack our hearty congratulations.” 

The Australian Stamp Journal of April 10, 1916, com- 
ments on Mr. Pack’s election as follows: “We con- 
gratulate Mr. Charles Lathrop Pack, of Lakewood, New 
Jersey, U. S. A., on his election to the presidential chair 
of the American Forestry Association. We gather from 
the February number of AMERICAN Forestry, just to 
hand, that this association is a very important one, 
amongst its vice-presidents being such people as Andrew 
Carnegie; Dr. Charles W. Eliot, President Emeritus of 
Harvard University; Hon. David Houston, Secretary of 
Agriculture; Hon. T. N. Page, Ambassador to Italy; 
Hon. William H. Taft, Ex-President United States, and 
other prominent American citizens. Although philately 
and forestry have nothing in common, we feel that the ac- 
tion of the association in electing Mr. Pack president re- 
flects a certain amount of credit on philately, seeing 
that that gentlemen is one of its most prominent 
students.” 





SOUTHERN FORESTRY CONGRESS 


SOUTHERN Forestry Congress will be held at 

Asheville, N. C., July 11 to 15, inclusive. The 

work of the congress will be of a two-fold nature, 
part of the time being devoted to the study and inspec- 
tion of forests, forest plantations, methods of lumbering, 
and means taken to prevent forest fires and results ac- 
complished, and part to discussion of various problems 
relating to forestry. On Tuesday, July 11, there will 
be an excursion over the Biltmore estate for the inspec- 
tion of the various forest plantations; on the 15th a trip 
in automobiles from Asheville to the top of Pisgah, 
through the Pisgah National Forest, then on through the 
Pink Beds and down Avery’s Creek, to inspect the natural 
regeneration of hard woods where fire has been kept out, 
and also to inspect the cuttings that are being made under 
forestry supervision. ‘The other three days, July 12, 
13 and 14, will be devoted to pertinent questions relating 
to many forestry problems. These questions will be 
discussed by foresters of national reputation, by lumber- 
men and public men who are not professional foresters, 
but are interested in the protection and conservation of 
our forests, and members of women’s clubs who are ex- 
tremely interested in many of the problems relating to our 
forests, and who, through the conservation departments 
of their various clubs, are assisting in a very substantial 
way the forestry work in this country. 
be given over to a general forest fire 


One day will 
conference. At this session methods of preventing for- 
est fires and putting out fires will be discussed. The 
general subject of reforestation will also be considered, 
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and owing to the important educational work in connec- 
tion with the development of forestry, considerable time 
will be devoted to discussing the best method of carrying 
on this work and keeping the question of the need of 
the protection and conservation of our forests before 
the people. 

The Association of Eastern Foresters will hold a sum- 
mer meeting with the congress. Governor Locke Craig, 
of North Carolina, who is very much interested in for- 
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estry and who was very instrumental in the passage o. 
the various satisfactory forestry laws of North Carolina 
expects to attend the congress and make an address. 

The American Forestry Association is cooperating wit! 
the Congress and many officers and members expect ti 
attend; the Society of American Foresters will meet in 
Asheville during the session of the Congress, and alto 
gether it is expected several hundred forest conservation 
ists will attend. 





Wood Preserving Department 


By E. A. STERLING 
Ex-President American Wood Preservers’ Association 


the best methods of computing creosote oil pene- 

tration has been made by Mr. Lowry Smith, 
superintendent of Tie Plants of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad. Mr. Smith has supplemented the recommen- 
dations and conclusions of the committee on wood 
preservation of the American Railway Engineering As- 
sociation, to the effect that the unit measurement of 
pounds per cubic foot is not in all cases desirable, by an 
interesting table which shows an inconsistency from 
using this basis of measurement on timbers of different 
size. The data he has compiled all points towards the 
advisability of using superficial area instead of cubic 
contents as a measure of proper creosote retention in ties 
and structural timbers. Mr. Smith’s table and studies 
will be given consideration by engineering bodies during 
the coming year, and will probably be the basis for 
definite recommendations. 


A N investigation which may materially influence 





the economic importance of treated ties, bridge 

timbers, etc.; the service of which is double and 
treble that of untreated wood, states through its presi- 
dent, Gen. Wm. A. Bancroft, that his company will build 
a small treating plant equipped for the Full-Cell or Ruep- 
ing Process, to be located at their general yard, South 
Boston, Massachusetts. 

This plant will have a cylinder eight feet in diameter 
and fifty feet long. It will be modern in every respect. 
Plans and specifications are now being drawn up by 
Mr. Grant B. Shipley, the well-known mechanical engi- 
neer of Pittsburgh. It is expected that the plant will 
soon be completed. Mr. E. W. Bright, Tie and Timber 
Agent, will have charge of its operation. 


r | ‘HE Boston Elevated Railway Company, realizing 





Director of the Forest Products Laboratory at Madi- 
son, Wisconsin, for lumber companies and wholesalers 
to build and operate their own open-tank or pressure 
wood-preserving plants, but he believes that there are a 


iE general it is not feasible, says Howard F. Weiss, 


few such concerns that might give this matter serious 
consideration. 
Mr. Weiss made this statement at the annual conven- 





tion of the Wisconsin Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion at Milwaukee. He strongly recommended that re- 
tailers should carry in stock appreciable quantities of 
creosote oil, together with appropriate literature de- 
scribing its proper use, and should sell such preserva- 
tives along with their lumber whenever it is needed. 
The preservative could then be applied by the con- 
sumer in much the same way that paint is now applied 
to lumber. It will find its particular usefulness in the 
treatment of timbers which can be kept dry only with 
considerable difficulty, such as sill timbers in ice houses, 
silos, etc. In places where decay is very prevalent, such 
as the foundation timbers in contact with the soil, it is 
Mr. Weiss’ impression that it would be best to build the 
foundation of concrete or some other material which 
does not rot, and place the wood structure on top of such 
a foundation. 





the American Wood Preservers’ Association and 

the Forest Service at Washington, D. C., there 
was treated at 102 plants in the year 1915 a total of 
141,858,963 cubic feet of timber, which compares with 
159,582,639 cu. ft. by 94 plants in 1914; a decrease in 
quantity of about 11 per cent in 1915. Of the 1915 out- 
put, cross ties contributed -78.4 per cent of the total, 
construction timbers, 8.3 per cent, paving blocks, 5.4 per 
cent, piling 4.4 per cent, poles 1.7 per cent, and the 
balance consisted of cross arms, lumber, etc. 


gosgernine to statistics just compiled jointly by 


ORTY-SIX per cent of all the coal-tar creosote 
used in the timber-treating industry last year was 
imported from Germany and Great Britain. In 

1914 the quantity was equivalent to 65 per cent, the fall- 
ing off in 1915 suggesting a scarcity of foreign supplies as 
a result of the war. 

HE new timber-treating plant at Brunswick, 
Georgia, which was built, but never operated, by 
the Brunswick Creosoting Company, has been pur- 

chased by the Georgia Creosoting Company, a subsidiary 
of the American Creosoting Company, of Louisville, Ky. 
The plant consists of two retorts, each 84 inches in diam- 
eter and 121 feet long. 
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Lumber Uses 


By WarrEN B. BuLLOCK 


the proper uses of lumber as part of the educa- 
tional correspondence courses for the instruction 
of men in the business has been one of the fastest- 
spreading educational movements of the day. Started 
last fall by the University of Wisconsin, the course 
adopted there has been copied or is in preparation at 
nearly a score of universities. In each the basic idea of 
the course is that if lumber is properly used, there will 
be less waste of good material and the life of the nation’s 
forests will thus be prolonged. 
Harvard, however, has announced the installation of 
a more extended course, along the same lines, but a full 


‘| “HE national movement among the colleges to teach 


school course instead of merely a correspondence course, 
excellent as those courses are proving to the man already 
in the business. The Harvard course is a two-years’ 
course granting the degree of Master in Business Ad- 
ministration, and those taking the course in the depart- 
ment of forestry are given the degree of Master of 
Forestry. 

The Harvard course is of importance not so much in 
itself, from the standpoint of the man whose life is de- 
voted to forestry or the manufacture or sale of forest 
products, as it is indicative of the modern trend of opin- 
ion toward the lumber industry. The recognition that 
the future of the industry rests as much in the conserva- 
tion of the tree after it is cut, and its proper use after 
conversion into lumber, as in the conservation of the 
original forests is evidence that a new view of the lumber 
industry is forcing its way into the mind of the public. 
This is evidenced by the introduction of the Harvard 
announcement when it says: 

“With the changes that have taken place in recent 
years, the lumber business has come to offer an attractive 
field for trained men. In the earlier days of the indus- 
try, with timberland was abundant and relatively cheap, 
lumbering was largely a business of speculation in stump- 
age, and the rise in the valiie of the timber often made 
up the bulk of the profit. Since the supply of timber 
has become greatly reduced, the business of handling 
it has become large and complicated, and the costs of 
labor, materials and other factors have gone up rapidly. 
To secure profit is more and more plainly a problem of 
management, of manufacture, and of distribution.” 


* * * 


is being developed at the Forests Products 
Laboratory at Madison, Wisconsin, in an effort to 
reduce the waste in lumber, and thus again make the 
lumberman more efficient in conserving his supply. It 
has been the practice of the lumbermen to dip their 


A NEW method of preventing sap stain in lumber 


product in a solution of sodium bicarbonate in an effort 
to overcome the blue-stain difficulty, checking the fungus 
growth which causes this stain. The laboratory has 
found that this stain can also be prevented by dipping 
the lumber in a solution of sodium fluoride. In addition 
to preventing the stain, this salt is found to render the 
surface of the wood antiseptic, thus destroying the spores 
of any fungi alighting upon it, and prevents the start of 
decay between the time that the lumber leaves the manu- 
facturer and reaches the consumer. 

“The appearance of the lumber,” announces the labora- 
tory, “is entirely unaffected by the sodium fluoride treat- 
ment, whereas it is claimed that a sodium bicarbonate 
solution sometimes causes yellow or brown discoloration 
of the surface. The laboratory is conducting further 
experiments to determine the exact strength of solution 
which it is necessary to use to produce the best results.” 


*K * * 


T is probably outside the scope of this column to 

discuss the work being started in the middle west 

toward municipal forests, but the conservation of the 
forests already existent cannot be of any greater im- 
portance to the future than the development of these 
municipal forests, if this movement becomes in any way 
general. 


HE use of artificial silk made directly from wood 
is increasing by leaps and bounds. Originally its 
principal use was in the manufacture of braids 

and trimmings, but recently the manufacture of hose 
from artificial silk has become an industry of vast im- 
portance. Other uses for artificial silk are woven goods 
of all kinds, linings, tapestries, etc., neckties, ribbons, 
sweater coats, etc. About five and one-half million 
pounds of artificial silk are used annually in the United 
States. There are several methods of manufacture, but 
that from wood pulp is usually made by treating the wood 
pulp with caustic lye after which it is dissolved in car- 
bon bisulphide. This is then diluted with more caustic 
lye to form a viscose which is allowed to age for some 
time. It is then forced through dies to form threads 
which are hardened by a treatment with sulphuric acid, 
ammonium sulphate, and sodium borate, or formic acid. 
After washing and drying, the silk is ready for use. The 
Forest Products Laboratory, Madison, Wisconsin, is in- 
vestigating the artificial silk problem as a possibility for 
utilizing wood waste and has on hand a variety of articles 
made from this material. 
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Editorial 


NEW NATIONAL PARKS AND THEIR ADMINISTRATION 


INCE the outbreak of the war, the tide of tourist 

travel, diverted from European objectives, has 

sought out every nook and corner of our own land, 
and the numbers of visitors to our great National Parks, 
the Yellowstone, Yosemite and Glacier, has more than 
doubled. As a result, a wide public interest has arisen 
in the entire subject of national parks, which has focused 
in numerous definite projects, eagerly championed by 
various localities, which would be benefited by their 
establishment. The existing National Parks, with their 
great number of visitors, and extensive advertising and 
support by railroads, not only bring in considerable 
local revenue but aid in securing large congressional 
appropriations for good roads within and to the parks. 

New National Parks are seldom established by the pur- 
chase of private lands. Even the groves of Giant Sequoias 
were obtained by the Government largely by exchange 
for other timber. In nearly every instance, these new 
proposals involve the reservation of property now owned 
by the nation. With few exceptions the areas desired 
for their scenic beauty now lie within National Forests, 
and are under the administration of the Forest Service. 
Since every acre of National Forest land is open to 
the free use of the public for recreation, it is evident 
that there must exist some specific reason other than 
the right to enter and enjoy the beauties of nature, for 
setting aside as National Parks, lands now administered 
as National Forests! 

This reason lies in the fact that the existing National 
Parks are reserved wholly for recreation, and that com- 
mercial uses such as grazing by domestic animals, lum- 
bering, mining, agriculture and power development are 
rigidly excluded. There exists a deep-rooted sentiment 
in the minds of the public who seek nature for itself 
that such commercial uses are a desecration. The lum- 
berman’s ax must be forever barred—the older and more 
decrepit are the veteran trees, the greater the charm of 
their presence. Overgrazing by wild game as seen in the 
immense herds of elk in the Yellowstone Park, which 
have to be fed with hay in the winter to escape starva- 
tion, is wholly in harmony with the true objects of parks 
as such—to preserve nature in all its wildness—but the 
presence of -sheep and cattle, which destroy the same 
wild flowers and eat the same browse as the elk, is wholly 
incompatible with these objects. 

These convictions and prejudices are so strongly rooted 
that the wisdom of administering areas designated as 
parks under a separate organization is apparent. Those 
areas like the Yellowstone upon which the public has 
placed a high sentimental value must be free from all 
suspicion of commercial spoliation. 
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But how many large areas exist in the West whose 
scenic features are so strikingly unique and beautiful as 
to demand their unconditional reservation as parks? The 
setting aside of several hundred thousand acres, upon 
which every resource must lie idle except the exploitation 
of the tourist, will in most localities result in greater loss 
than gain to the local community. The timber is needed 
for local industries, and mines would lie idle for lack 
of it. Sheep and cattle which formerly supported hun- 
dreds of small settlers would be expelled from these 
national lands. Waterpower development would be pre- 
vented. Under these circumstances, such reservations 
would be fiercely opposed by the very communities which 
might benefit by the tourist. 

Actually confronted by this dilemma, our statesmen 
representing these localities have resorted to the simple 
device of trying to eat the cake and have it too. Numer- 
ous bills, among which may be mentioned those to create 
the National Park of the Cliff Cities, New Mexico, the 
Mount Baker National Park, Washington, the Sawtooth 
National Park, Idaho, the Cabinet National Park, Mon- 
tana, the Sequoia National Park, California, and others, 
deliberately grant the power to the national government 
to conduct lumbering operations, grant rights of way, 
relinquish lands for agriculture, permit mining and graz- 
ing, in exactly the same manner, on these proposed park 
areas, as is now permitted on these same areas under 
their present classification as national forests. The 
vital distinction of “park” areas is to be deliberately 
marred to silence local opposition, and to secure the 
advantages of a “national park,” including additional 
federal appropriations for roads, with none of its restric- 
tions or drawbacks. 

Aside from the dishonesty and deception inherent in 
such proposals, there is the additional serious defect 
that every bill of this kind proposes to remove the 
suggested areas from the present jurisdiction of the Na- 
tional Forest Service and transfer them bodily to the 
Department of the Interior. As long as the existing 
National Parks are few, large and segregated from 
National Forests, as at present, the waste and friction 
inherent in having two parallel administrations of national 
lands is not so apparent. But should this movement 
result in the creation of numerous smaller areas, upon 
which all sorts of commercial activities are legally sanc- 
tioned—the proper administration of the resultant lum- 
bering, grazing and other uses would demand a complete 
duplication—in the Interior Department—of the organi- 
zation of the Forest Service over contiguous areas. No 
argument can be fund for such a wasteful plan. 
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‘The proper solution of this problem demands attention. 
he American public will not permit the administration 
of the Forest Service to be rent asunder by wholesale 
transfers of forest lands to the Interior Department un- 
der the guise of creating National Parks which are parks 
in name only. Jt is the fixed policy of the Foeest Service 
to protect scenic features, lake shores and camp sites 
from spoliation and to develop to the fullest extent the 
use of the forests for recreation, which is recognized as 
the most valuable of all uses for such areas as are 
endowed with especial features. Over most of the 160,- 


000,000 acres of National Forest land this problem is 
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being solved to the perfect satisfaction of all—except for 
the one element of advertising. 

There are probably other areas beside the existing 
National Parks, whose exclusive use for park purposes is 
justified by peculiar natural features. These will in time 
be set aside as national parks. But to secure the har- 
monious development of the entire park policy, there 
should be created a Bureau in the Department of Agri- 
culture, of equal rank with the Forest Service, which 
should assume the care and management of these dis- 
tinctly park areas. By this means, perfect harmony 
and cooperation may best be secured and the legitimate 
demands of every locality be determined and satisfied. 





STATE FORESTRY IN MARYLAND 


OR many years, since forestry became a State and 
National issue in this country, the attempt has been 
made, repeatedly and in many sections, to have 

Boards of Forestry and the Forest Departments of 
various States consolidated with other interests. We 
could almost term it absorption instead of consolidation, 
for while forestry may continue to labor along with 
a certain degree of success under or with fish, game, agri- 
cultural or other fields of work, it never is the vital sub- 
ject which may be expected when it is independently 
conducted. 

It is most unfortunate that efforts made from one or 
another motive, should ever be able to jeopardize work 
satisfactorily carried on for years, work planned and con- 
ducted by an out-and-out Forestry Service on a substan- 
tial footing of its own. In Maryland, this year, a strong 
attempt was made to have the status of the present Board 
of Forestry, now in its eleventh year, absorbed by a new, 
untried Board of Agriculture which had a few argu- 
ments to favor it, and a great deal of experienced pro- 
fessional opinion dead against it. 

Testimony of recognized experts in the profession was 


brought to bear upon this question before the legislative 
bodies of the State, and the showing made proved so 
conclusively that this absorption, if tolerated, could only 
be a step in the wrong direction, that the move was at 
once dropped by those who had been backing it. Next 
a cut in appropriations was considered, until it was shown 
that, even with the present general appropriation, funds 
were insufficient to adequately carry on the field of work 
open to the Board. Especially was it desired to secure 
‘funds for fire protection, and the fact that the General 
Assembly finally did vote $5,000 to this latter purpose, 
in addition to a fair general appropriation measure, and 
a smaller one for the care and improvement of a newly- 
acquired State Reserve, is regarded as reasonably satis- 
factory in a year when “economy and efficiency” were 
made to figure in every bill and appropriation that was 
passed. 

As for the proposed absorption, the prompt disposal 
of it only adds to the weight of experienced and un- 
biased opinion that forestry is sufficiently large, and ad- 
mittedly vital enough, to have a department by itself. 





THE SPIRIT OF 
EADERS of AMERICAN Forestry will be inter- 


ested in knowing more of that spirit of true 

cooperation which is becoming so manifest in the 
National Forests of the West, as evidenced by the sub- 
stance of a letter to District Forester Riley at Denver 
from Supervisor Langworthy of the Uncompahgre 
Forest in Colorado. The letter, date May 6, reads as 
follows: 

“Upon a recent trip to the Cimarron district I was told 
of the assistance rendered last summer by Mrs. E. A. 
Duling on the Jackson fire which I consider worthy of 
mention. 

“The Jackson fire was probably the most difficult to 
control of any which has occurred on this forest. It 
burned for eight days, fifteen men being employed to 
extinguish it. Ridgeway, the point where supplies were 
purchased, is 2114 miles distant—eight miles of wagon 
road, the balance trail over Owl Creek Pass. The 


COOPERATION 


rangers on this forest carry quite a stock of supplies at 
their stations, but so many men at the Jackson ranger 
station soon caused a scarcity of some of the staples, and 
the ranger ‘phoned to the Duling ranch on Owl Creek 
asking that someone be sent for food. Mrs. Duling 
was alone at the time and instead of waiting for the 
men folks to return and go to Ridgeway, which would 
have caused a day’s delay, she got together what she had 
at the ranch, borrowed the balance from neighbors, 
caught up horses, packed them in approved style, and 
rode with the much needed supplies to the top of Owl 
Creek Pass—a stiff 6-mile climb—where she was met at 
5 p. m. by a ranger. 

“Mrs. Duling is a typical Colorado girl—a good rider, 
a good shot, and knows how to pack, as evidenced by her 
help at the Jackson fire. She is a fine type of American 
womanhood, and has been a great help on many other 
occasions.” 
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The Riordan Paper Company of Mont- 
real have decided to commence planting 
operations on their limits, and their for- 
ester, Mr. Volkmar, has been investigating 
the plantations and nursery methods of 
the Laurentide Company of Grand’ Mere. 
It is interesting to note how the progress- 
ive paper companies are taking up the 
planting idea and, there is no question but 
that such a policy will prove highly pro- 
ductive in the long run. 


The Canada Paper Company, Ltd., of 
Windsor Mills, Quebec, intends to cut fire 
lines and clean up the debris on their hold- 
ings this spring. This company is espe- 
cially fortunate in having freehold lands 
within easy reach of their mills and they 
are in a position to get the greatest possi- 
ble value out of forestry methods. It is 
the intention of this company also to plant 
up their waste lands and lands not fully 
stocked. 


Mr. Piché, Chief Forester of Quebec, re- 
cently made a visit to Grand’ Mere, and 
while there mentioned the fact that settlers 
in the Abbitibi region were having difficulty 
in selling their pulp wood. Mr. Piche 
recently purchased eighteen Jensen tree 
planters for use in the government plant- 
ing operations. 


Mr. P. Z. Caverhill, Forester for the 
Province of New Brunswick, recently made 
a visit to Grand’ Mere to discuss methods 
and costs of forestry surveys with Mr. 
Wilson. Mr. Caverhill has already begun 
his survey and inventory of the Provincial 
Crown lands. 


The Dominion government has decided 
to exclude all foreign lumber in connec- 
tion with the public work carried on by it. 
At the present time the Parliament build- 
ings at Ottawa are being rebuilt, but only 
Canadian lumber will go into the new 
structure. A short time ago the Canadian 
Pacific Railway issued a similar order. 
Both movements have been made for the 
purpose of encouraging the industry in 
the Dominion. Last year, although the 
country was at war, Canada imported 95,- 
000,000 feet of southern pine, valued at 
over three million dollars. These figures 
were much below the previous year, but 
show something of the heavy importations 
of pine from the United States. Practically 
all our hardwood has been imported from 
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south of the forty-ninth parallel, but ac- 
cording to the new arrangement, only 
Canadian hardwoods will be utilized in the 
public works of the Dominion. At the 
present time a number of important works 
are going on in addition to the rebuilding 
of the Parliament buildings, harbor im- 
provements are being made at Montreal, 
Quebec, Toronto, and in connection with 
the Hudson Bay terminals. In these works 
Douglas fir will take the place of Southern 
pine, formerly used. For the interior deco- 
ration of cars and the wood used in their 
manufacture, Canadian woods will here- 
after be used. It is said that the movement 
will spread and that big implement manu- 
facturers will take it up. 


Mr. J. R. Booth, the veteran lumberman 
of Ottawa and Hull, has just celebrated his 
ninetieth birthday. Despite the fact that 
he is now twenty years past the three 
score years and ten allotted by the Psalm- 
ist, Mr. Booth continues to take a very 
active interest in all his companies’ activ- 
ities, even to helping around the mills. 


Messrs. J. O. Mason and J. H. Cunning- 
ham, superintendent of manufacturing and 
the Laurentide Company, 
have gone to Kalamazoo to attend the 
meetings of the Taylor Society and the 
Technical Section of the American Pulp 
and Paper Association. 


statistician of 


The report of the British Columbia For- 
est Branch for 1915 is just out and is a 
very interesting pamphlet. The reports of 
its activities in trying to increase the timber 
trade of the Province are good reading 
and the successes of both its foreign and 
domestic trade commissioners have been 
marked. The bulletins issued advertising 
its woods and showing the best ways to 
utilize them are well gotten up and thor- 
oughly practical and the illustrations add 
much to their value. 


Mr. Austin F. Hawes, State Forester of 
Vermont, was on a visit to Montreal re- 
cently. 


The Laurentide Company, Ltd., of Grand’ 
Mere, Quebec, has a large tract of land, 
at present about twelve hundred acres, de- 
voted to planting and experimental cut- 
ting operations. Different systems of cut- 
ting are being tried out and experiments 


in natural regeneration also. In all these: 
thinnings or cuttings the slash is piled and: 
burnt. Plots have also been marked off" 
and all the trees numbered and a and | 
painted about them at breast height, and) 
each year the diameter growth is measured, © 
Plantations have been made not only in ] 
the open but under different kinds of stands 
and on different soils. Experiments in? 
draining swamps are also to be undertaken} 
and a system of good dirt roads and fires 
lines is also kept up. g 


The Canadian Forestry Association is % 
enlisting the help of the boards of trade 7 
of the different Ontario towns and cities % 
in its fight for better fire protection and J 
administration of the forest lands of that 7 
province. The association has gained one | 
hundred and forty new members since Feb- 7 
ruary and is in better condition than ever, 4 


The Hon. Jules Allard, Minister of ; 
Lands and Forests in Quebec, has been | 
made a member of the Legislative Council ¥ 
of the Province. 5 


Mr. Ellwood Wilson recently made a 
trip to an aeroplane factory to examine | 
aeroplanes and see if they would be prac- | 
tical for forest fire ranging work. There 7 
is no doubt that for finding fires they are 7 
entirely practical, but they are so difficult to 7 
launch and to land with at present that they 7 
are hardly practical as yet. A suggestiom — 
made by someone that clearings of sever 7 
or eight acres in extent be made at con- | 
venient places in the forest for landing 
and starting is out of the question, as such 4 
clearings ‘would be too expensive to make 7 
and keep clear, and the great value of the 7 
aeroplane would be its ability to travel 
fast, see over a large area at once, and to 
alight near a fire and extinguish it. This: 
latter is the most important and the most 
difficult thing for an aeroplane to do. Of 
course, a flying machine travels so fast. 
that a fire could be reported without’ delay, 
but by the time a crew was organized and 
transported some fifty or one hundred 
miles the fire would have gained a big 
start. It is certain, however, that these 
disadvantages will soon be overcome and 
the necessity for lookout towers and slow- 
moving rangers will be done away with. 


Messrs. D. A. Macdonald and C. H. 
Morse, of the Dominion Forest Service; 
have been elected associate members of the 
Canadian Society of Forest Engineers. 


Mr. E. H. Roberts, acting district in- 
spector for Saskatchewan, of the Dominiom 
Forest Service, reports that the fire seasor 
is beginning later than last year and the 
outlook is more favorable due to consider- 
able rain and snow flurries every few days. 
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SOME WORDS OF PRAISE 


Some Words of Praise 


“The new magazine is fine. I find it a 
great help in Botany and other science 
teaching in the high school. We are get- 
ting acquainted with the important tim- 
ber trees of the United States. 

A. E. WarNER, 
Allegan, Michigan. 


“No forest officer should be without your 
I like it very much indeed.” 
E. W. Searcy, 
Elsinore, California. 


magazine. 


“I think AMERICAN Forestry is very at- 
tractive—the illustrations are wonderful.” 
Miss Cora H. CLarKE, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 


“I want to take this occasion to con- 
gratulate you on the improvement in the 
organ of our association, and also upon the 
very interesting and readable material 
which it has contained.” 

R. P. Bass, 
Ex-Governor of New Hampshire, 
Peterborough, New Hampshire. 


“AMERICAN ForEStRY MAGAZINE is ex- 
cellent and deserves success and wide dis- 
tribution.” 

D. L. PickMAN, 
53 State Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


AMERICAN Forestry. It is 
educational in the line of forestry. Your 
effort in conserving the forests for the 
use of present and future generations is 
a noble one, and should have the help and 
support of every one interested in the wel- 
fare and prosperity of mankind.” 
RicHARD BENNETT, 
Bennett, Wisconsin. 


“We like 


“I want to compliment you on your 
very beautiful issue of AMERICAN ForeEs- 
try. It is certainly very pleasing in every 
particular.” E. W. MEEKER, 

Mgr. Editor Hardwood Record, 
Chicago, IIl. 


“I wish to congratulate you and every- 
one else who may have had a hand in the 
recent change in the get-up of the magazine. 
It is excellent. At the last meeting of the 
Botanical Society of Western Pennsyl- 
vania a couple of our members took up 
the larger part of the time in reviewing 
and commenting upon the August and Sep- 
tember numbers—and it would not at all 
surprise me if you get a few subscriptions 
as a result of the favorable comments.” 

Dr. O. E. JENNINGS, 
Editor, The Bryologist, 
Carnegie Museum, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


“I have very great pleasure indeed in 
reading your journal, both the literature 
and illustrations of which are most excel- 
lent.” J. A. DuTuie, 

Aberdeen, Scotland. 


“AMERICAN Forestry is a thorough treat 
to me every month and something which 
I look forward to for weeks before it is 
due.” ALLAN L. HANSBEN, 

Upper Montclair, N. J. 


“T want to congratulate you on the publi- 
cation you have been putting out for the 
past season. It is a live one and up to 
date in every way. I trust it will accom- 
plish the good that you are striving to 


accomplish with it.” 
W. S. Taytor, 


Austin, Texas. 


“AMERICAN Forestry arrived this morn- 
ing, and I wish to congratulate you most 
heartily on its splendid appearance. The 
cover is very attractive and excellently 
printed, and the stock used throughout the 
whole job is certainly of the finest. The 
cuts are well etched and show up details 
magnificently, and altogether I think you 
certainly ought to be highly congratulated 
on the typography and general appearance 
of the issue.” A. C. JENNINGS, 

Toronto, Canada. 


“T want to congratulate you upon the 
appearance of AMERICAN Forestry in the 
new size. The illustrations are beautiful 
and the general character of the magazine 
is so high class in every respect that I 
feel you have good cause to be proud of it.” 

Rosert E. MIer, 
Lancaster, Pa. 


“T had occasion to visit some friends of 
mine in Rochester a few days ago and 
found the AMERICAN ForEsTry lying on the 
center table. I commented upon its pres- 
ence and found both of the men of the 
household extremely enthusiastic about it. 
The father, a man of 83, told me in its 
new form it was one of the most interest- 
ing and up-to-date magazines he knew of. 
I am frank to admit I have also become 
converted and like your new form, com- 
menting especially upon the columns or 
page for children,” F. F. Moon, 

Syracuse, N.Y. 


“The magazine published by the Asso- 
ciation is a beauty, is very interesting, and 
I have passed it around to my friends in 
all parts of the State, urging attention and 
interest in the work. I congratulate you 
on your success and hope that the plans 
of the helpful, efficient men that are inter- 
ested in the Association will work to the 
advantage of the organization and of the 
whole country.” 

Epwarp V. PRESTON, 
Travelers Insurance Company, 
Hartford, Connecticut. 


“T consider every issue of AMERICAN 


ForESTRY a treat.” 
H. L. CHurcHILL, 


Forester, Glenn Falls, N. Y. 


“While I may be somewhat late in ex- 
pressing my thorough appreciation of the 
new magazine, nevertheless, I trust it is 
not too late now, and not only are the ar- 
ticles in it of interest, but especially did 
the children’s department catch my eye.” 

R. S. Mappox, 


Forester, Nashville, Tenn. 


“IT am a member of the Association, and 
I cannot refrain from expressing my ad- 
AMERICAN Forestry in its 
E. W. Bricut, 
Boston, Mass. 


miration for 
new form.” 


“In looking over the recent numbers of 
AMERICAN Forestry I am much impressed 
with the remarkable change and improve- 
ment both in the make-up and matter of 
this publication.” 

FREDERICK W. KELSEY, 
150 Broadway, New York City. 





A Beautiful Calendar. 

James D. Lacey & Company sent out 
early this year a calendar on the prepara- 
tion of which they expended the best of 
taste and not a little money. It consists 

f a large original photograph about ten 
by nineteen inches, of a beautiful group 
of Sitka Spruce trees. This is handsomely 
mounted and tied with a satin ribbon, 
and bears a calendar pad of practical 
size at the bottom. This calendar has 
had a rather wide distribution and its 
beauty has brought forth many an ex- 
pression of praise for it, the firm receiv- 
ing compliments upon the beauty of the 
production from practically every one who 
became a fortunate possessor of one of 
the calendars. 





Wyman’s School of the Woods 

The forestry students of Wyman’s School 
of the Woods, Munising, Michigan, 
have completed the winter term as con- 
ducted in Munising, and are now com- 
fortably located in their summer home on 
Perch Lake, about four miles from the city. 
The field work during the summer term 
will include surveying, topographic map- 
ping and estimating, besides dendrology, 
ornithology, forest botany and woodcraft. 
The great activities in woods operations in 
the immediate vicinity will give the men 
the best of opportunity to study logging 
and forestry work as it is actually carried 
yn by the lumber companies in the Upper 
Peninsula of Michigan. Some of the stu- 
dents have built their own log cabins and 
will do their own cooking, while the others, 
living in tents, will eat at the regular camp 
table. The work will be carried under the 
direction of Thomas B. Wyman and R. R. 
Fenska. 
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Use of Dynamite in Rubber Cultivation 

The use of dynamite in the cultivation 
of rubber in the Federated Malay States 
is discussed in an article in the Agricul- 
tural Bulletin of these states. After de- 
scribing the operations in detail it says: 

That dynamite is unequaled for break- 
ing up hardpan or layers of impervious 
subsoil, which not only prevents the roots 
from going down to the subsoil but inter- 
fere with the drainage. 

It is most effective on heavy clay and 
hard laterite soils and least effective on 
light or loose soils, which offer no resist- 
ance to the explosion. 

That it might be profitably employed in 
holding previous planting, especially in 
heavy soils, half a charge of dynamite be- 
ing sufficient for this purpose. 

It may be successfully used in breaking 
up logs and tree stumps infected with 
termites in rubber clearings. 

That the value of dynamite for cultiva- 
tion is not doubted but the high cost of 
the explosive prevents its more general 
use. 





University of Georgia 

The Forest Service is conducting a co- 
operative woodlot study with the Forest 
School, University of Georgia, the object 
being to ascertain the methods of mar- 
keting the farm woodlot products and to 
suggest improvements. The data will be 
placed before the farmers of the State in 
a publication of the university. 

The Forest Nursery is in a flourishing 
condition. Some 30,000 seedlings, repre- 
senting about 50 species, were set out this 
spring. The nursery, as a project, provides 
for the sale of surplus nursery stock at 
cost to residents of the State. Many of 
the colleges, academies and high schools 
of the State plan to share in the distribu- 
tion of this surplus stock. 

Forest Camp has been permanently es- 
tablished on the Georgia tract, in northern 
Georgia. As soon as possible buildings 
will be erected and arrangements made for 
permanent field equipment. Both fresh- 
men and sophomore forestry students are 
required to complete summer terms of 
nine weeks in Forest Camp. Work is also 
offered for those mature men who desire 
practical instruction in forest mensuration 
and to those men and women who desire a 
knowledge of nature. The Ranger School 
has a duration of eight weeks, the Nature 
Study School of six weeks. 





W. G. M. Stone Dead 


William G. M. Stone, of Colorado, died 
May 8, in Longmont, Colorado, at the age 
of 84 years. During the last thirteen years 
Mr. Stone was president of the Colorado 
State Forestry Association, resigning be- 
cause of infirmities less than a month be- 
fore his death, which was hastened by his 
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activities in preparing for and attending 
the annual meeting of the association, held 
in Denver late in April. Mr. Stone and 
the organization over which he presided 
exerted a great influence in Colorado, and 
probably throughout the entire West, dur- 
ing the critical period when forestry was 
first introduced as a national policy in the 
newly established National Forests. His 
untiring devotion to the cause of conserva- 
tion, his patience and calm, good sense, to- 
gether with the great respect accorded to 
him, were no small factors in overcoming 
the well-organized, determined opposition 
to National Forests in the West a few 
years ago. It is given to very few to ac- 
complish as much as Mr. Stone has in any 
matter of great public benefit. His influ- 
ence will be felt for many years, and ap- 
preciation of his services will increase. 





Acquire Large Property 

The properties of the L. E. White Lum- 
ber Company at Greenwood and Point 
Arena, Mendocino County, California, have 
been sold to the C. A. Goodyear and James 
D. Lacey interests of Chicago, and James 
A. Mackenzie of San Francisco. The tim- 
ber lands, town site, mills and other as- 
sets are valued at upwards of $3,500,000. 
The transaction involves one of the old- 
est and largest operating redwood proper- 
ties in the State of California and identifies 
with California lumber production, one of 
the oldest, most successful and most widely 
known groups of lumbermen in the United 
States. The new organization will be 
known as the Goodyear Redwood Com- 
pany. 

The L. E. White Lumber Company 
founded thirty-five years ago has grown 
steadily until today it includes over 85,000 
acres of timber, grazing and agricultural 
lands; cattle, mills, town, and landings at 
Greenwood and Point Arena and a line of 
lumber carrying vessels. For the past 
fifteen years the enterprise has been un- 
der the ownership and direction of F. C. 
Drew of San Francisco. 

The officers of the Goodyear Redwood 
Company are C. A. Goodyear, Pasadena, 
Cal., and of the C. A. Goodyear Lumber 
Company of Chicago and Tomah, Wis., 
president. The Goodyear family is also 
prominently identified with the Great 
Southern Lumber Company at Bogalusa, 
La., which operates the largest sawmills in 
the world. Extensive holdings of Douglas 
fir in Clallam County, Washington, are 
owned and being developed by the Good- 
year Logging Company. In California they 
have some 25,000 acres of White and 
Sugar pine in Glenn County. Lamont 
Rowlands, Chicago, IIl., of the C. A. Good- 
year Lumber Company, vice-president. 
James A. Mackenzie, San Francisco, Cal., 
vice-president and treasurer. W. G. Collins, 
formerly assistant manager of the Port- 
land office of James D. Lacey & Company, 
secretary and general manager. The new 


company will be represented by J. A. 
Mackenzie at San Francisco; and W. G. 
Collins at the Greenwood and Point Arena 
plants. 

James D. Lacey, founder of the firm that 
bears his name, and who for more than 
thirty-five years has been prominent as a 
successful operator in standing timber, 
and as a capitalist with broad and varied 
interests, is chairman of the board of di- 
rectors. Mr. Lacey was a pioneer in the 
Southern Cypress industry and with the 
depleting of the cypress forests his inter- 
est naturally turns to redwood. The Good- 
year Redwood Company has entered into 
an arrangement with the Union Lumber 
Company of San Francisco and Ft. Bragg, 
to handle locally the product of the mills 
at Greenwood; while the Goodyear Lumber 
Company, through its Eastern and Middle- 
Western affiliations will vigorously exploit 
California Redwood in those markets. 

After his long and prominent career as 
president and manager of the L. E. White 
Lumber Company, and his active interest 
in movements for the extension and bet- 
terment of the California Redwood indus. 
try, Mr. Drew’s retirement is a matter of 
regret to his former lumbering associates. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


The Conquest of America. By Cleveland 
Moffett. $1.50. George A. Doran Com- 
pany, New York. 


A book graphically treating of the story 
of an imaginary invasion of America, tell- 
ing how unprepared the country was 
to repel invaders and how after a tremen- 
dous struggle the victory was won. 





The Cruise of the Tomas Barrera. By 
John .Henderson. Putnam Company, 
New York. 


The author, a Washingtonian, tells in 
narrative form of a scientific expedition 
to Western Cuba and the Colorados Reefs, 
with observations on the geology, fauna, 
and flora of the region. He was a mem- 
ber of a party of scientists of the Smith- 
sonian Institute. The book is profusely 


illustrated. 





“Field Book of Western Wild Flowers.” 
By Margaret Armstrong, in collaboration 
with J. J. Thornber, A.M. Putnam’s, 
New York. 

In this little book a very large number 
of the commoner wild flowers growing in 
the United States, west of the Rocky 
Mountains, are pictured and described. It 
is the first attempt to supply a popular field 
book for the whole West. The field is vast, 
including within its limits all sorts of cli- 
mate and soil, producing thousands of flow- 
ers in variety and wonderful in beauty. 
This book is intended primarily for the gen- 
eral public. Almost all technical botanical 
terms have, therefore, been translated into 
ordinary English. 
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Current 
Literature 


MONTHLY LIST FOR MAY, 1916 


(Books and periodicals indexed in the Library 
of the United States Forest Service.) 


FORESTRY AS A WHOLE 
Bibliographies 
Rehder, Alfred. The Bradley bibliography, 
vol. 3: Arboriculture; economic proper- 
ties of woody plants. 806 p. Cambridge, 
Mass., 1915. (Publications of the Arnold 
Arboretum, No. 3.) 


Proceedings and reports of forestry associations, 
forest officers, etc. 

Canada—Dept. of the interior—Forestry 
branch. Report of the Director of 
forestry for the year 1915. 102 p. il. 
Ottawa, 1916. 

Massachusetts—State forester. 
nual report, 1915. 103 p. 
Boston, 1916. « 

New South Wales—Dept. of forestry. Re- 
port for the year ended June 30, 1915. 
6p. pl. Sidney, 1916. 

New York state college of forestry, Syracuse 
university. The Empire forester, vol. 2, 
no.1. 120p. il. Syracuse, N. Y., 1916. 

Rhode Island—Commissioner of forestry. 
Tenth annual report, 1915. 18 -p. 
Providence, R. I., 1916. 

Trinidad and Tobago—Crown lands dept.— 
Forest branch. Report of the forest 
officer for the years 1908-9-1914-15. 
Port-of-Spain, 1909-15. 


Twelfth an- 
pl., map. 


Forest Education 


New York state college of forestry, Syracuse 
university. The New York state college 
of forestry at Syracuse university, its 
establishment, organization and work, 
and the opportunities for its graduates, 
by Hugh P. Baker, 16 p. Syracuse, 1916. 

Tkachenko, M. Vuisshee lyesokhozyaist- 
vennoe obrazovanie v Syevero-Ameri- 
kanskikh Soedinennuikh Shtatakh (For- 
est schools in the United States of 
America.) 9 p. Petrograd, M. A. 
Aleksandrov, 1915. 


Forest Description 


Tkachenko, M. 
n. p., 1915. 

United States—Dept. of the interior. Forests 
of Mount Rainier national park, by G. 
F. Allen. 33 p. il. Wash., D.C., 1916. 

United States—Dept. of the interior. Forests 
of Yosemite, Sequoia and General 
Grant national parks, by C. L. Hill. 
39 p. il. Wash., D. C., 1916. 


Timber of Russia. 24 p. 


Forest Botany 


Trees, classification and description 

Maiden, J. H. The forest flora of New South 
Wales, pts. 57-58. pl. Sydney, N. S. 
W., Govt. printer, 1916. 


CURRENT LITERATURE 


Forest Protection 


Peters, J. Girvin. Forest conservation for 
states in the southern pine region. 14 
p. Wash., D. C., 1916. (U. S.—Dept. 
of agriculture. Bulletin 364.) 


Diseases 


Rees, Charles C. and others. A bibliography 
of recent literature concerning plant- 
disease prevention . . . and a bibliog- 
raphy of non-parasitic diseases of plants. 
111 p. Urbana, IIl., 1915. (Ilinois— 
Agricultural experiment station. Cir- 
cular 183.) 

Stewart, V. B. The leaf blotch of horse- 
chestnut. 11 p. il., pl. Ithaca, N. Y., 
1916. (Cornell university—Agricultural 
experiment station. Bulletin 371.) 


Animals 


Eckstein, Karl. Die technik des forst- 
schutzes gegen tiere. 2ded. 254p. il. 
Berlin, P. Parey, 1915. 


Fire 
Coeur d’Alene timber protective association. 


Tenth annual report, 1915. 16 p. 
Coeur d’Alene, Idaho, 1915. 


Forest Legislation. 


Kinney, J. P. Forest legislation in America 
prior to March 4, 1789. 49 p. Ithaca, 
N. Y., 1916. (Cornell university— 
Agricultural experiment station. Bul- 
letin 370.) 

United States—Dept. of agriculture—Forest 
service. State forestry laws: Washing- 
ton, Indiana, Minnesota, Montana and 
Illinois, through regular session, 1915. 
5 nos. Wash., D. C., 1915-16. 


Forest Administration 


United States—Dept. of agriculture. Forest 
service. April field program, 1916. 30 p. 
Wash., D. C., 1916. 


Forest Utilization 


Lumber industry 


Berlin mills company and others. Annual 
conference of the woods department, 
1st-2d. pl., diagr. Berlin, N. H., 
1913-14. 

Lewis, R. G., comp. Forest products of 
Canada, 1914: Lumber, lath and shingles. 
62p. diagr. Ottawa, 1916. (Canada— 
Department of the interior—Forestry 
branch. Bulletin 56.) 

Simmons, Roger E. Lumber markets of the 
east coast of South America. 121 p. 
pl. Wash., D. C., 1916. (U.S. Dept. 
of commerce—Bureau of foreign and 
domestic commerce. Special agents 
series, no. 112.) 


Wood-using industries 


Hubbard, Ernst. The utilization of wood- 
waste. 2d ed. 192 p. il. London, 
Scott, Greenwood and son, 1915. 
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Thickens, J. H. & McNaughton, G. C. 
Ground-wood pulp. 151 p. il, pl. 
maps, samples of paper. Wash., D. C., 
1916. (U. S—Dept of agriculture. 
Bulletin 343.) 

Wood Technology 

British “Columbia—Dept. of lands—Forest 
branch. British Columbia western larch. 
16 p. il. |} Victoria, B. C., 1916. (Bul- 
letin 16.) 

Auxiliary Subjects 

Conservation of natural resources 

Conference of western governors. Proceed- 
ings of the Conference of western 
governors held at Seattle, Wash., May 
18, 19, and 20, 1915, and at Portland, 
Ore., Sept. 22, 1915. 98 p. Olympia, 
Wash., Public printer, 1915. 

Summer resorts 

Southern railway. Camping on Mount 
Mitchell; information regarding good 
places for summer camps in United 
States forests in North Carolina. 32 p. 
Wash., D. C., 1916. 











EVERWEAR SWEEPERS 


For Lawns, Walks, 
Golf Grounds, Etc. 







Sweeps all grass, leaves, 
twigs, stones, and other 
litter. 

Gathers what it sweeps. 

Reduces labor from 
hours to a few minutes. 





_ The Everwear Sweeper is an effective, 
rapid, labor-saving machine, constructed 
| on correct sweeping principles, and gathers 
what it sweeps. The Everwear will 
sweep up every particle of cut and dead 
| grass, leaves, sticks, stones, and other 
litter, carry and deposit where you wish. 
The action of the brushes is “‘broom- 
| like;” and you will note from the illustra- 
| tion that the sweepings are thrown for- 
ward into the receptacle, leaving no chance 
for particles of grass and litter to escape. 

MADE IN TWO SIZES ONLY 

24-inch and 28-inch widths. 
Send for full descriptive matter and 
prices. 

The Everwear Mfg. Co., Springfield, O. 




















FREE BULB BOOK 


Gives all details of 
our plan to supply 
you with choice bulbs, 
direct from Holland— 
at the price of ordi- 
nary stock. Tells all 
about our list of 


SPRING FLOWERING BULBS 


Tulips—H he 
Ulips 


Only large, sound 
bulbs—every one guar- 
anteed. Full of vi- 
tality, sure to bloom 
early. True to name. 
Orders for fall deliv- 
ery must reach us by 
July 1. So write to- 
day for description of 
our Import Plan and 
Catalogue of our many varieties. Both free. 


QUALITY BULB COMPANY 
$29 Chamber of Commerce Building, Rochester, N. Y. 
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When You ‘‘Turn In’ — 


Dog-tired and ready for a good sleep, you 
“turn in'’—only to find the camp mattress 
a thing designed for harder bodies than yours. 
Imagine the different sort of comfort offered 
by the soft, conforming 


“Perfection” Pneumatic Mattress 
With or Without Sleeping Bag 


Mattress and Sleeping Bag roll to a 
small, light bundle, easily carried, and 
the mattress is quickly inflated for use. It 
conforms to your frame and takes up all 
unevenness of the ground. 

Absolutely impervious to water and per- 
fectly sanitary—no place for dirt or 
vermin to lodge. Comfortable in wet, dry, 
cold or hot countries. Lasts indefinitely. 

Used by the Federal Government, Steam- 
ship Lines, Forest Service, and well-known 
M, sportsmen andexplorers. Read what users 
y write about it and see our illustrated Cata- 
log. Complete information on request— 
write for it now. 





































SPORTSMANS 
HANDBOOK 


I want to send a copy of my 
“Sportsman’ s Handbook” and catalog 
to every one who loves the Big Out- 
doors. It is the most complete 


Sporting Goods Catalog 
I have ever written. It not only illus- 
trates and describes hundreds of arti- 
cles for the Camper, Fisherman, Hunter 
and Forester, but tells of my experience 
in the “wilds.” There are pictures of 
birds and animals, and advice as to 
pitching a tent, care of firearms, pre- 
paring skins for the taxidermist, etc. 
Camping, Fishing, Hunting 
There are chapters on where to Camp, Fish 


and Hunt; what to take, what to wear, and 
many “kinks” in wildcraft. 


I send this book free—mention No. 466 
POWHATAN ROBINSON, President 


New Yorx Sportine Goons Co\sz2 
15 and1I7 Warren St.,NewYork,U.S.A. 



























Periodical Articles 


Miscellaneous periodicals 


American reviews of reviews, May, 1916.— 
The lumber decline in the northwest, by 
Edwin Clyde Robbins, p. 583-8; Utiliz- 
ing lumber waste, by L. M. Lamm, p. 
588-9. 

American spectator, April 20, 1916.—A 
$75,000, 000 handout, by William Harper 
Dean, p. 5-6. 

Country on April 22, 1916.—Black 
walnut for timber and nuts, by T. P. 

Littlepage, p. 877; Pulling stumps, by 

Benjamin Jelinek, p. 909. 
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Country gentleman, April 29, 1916.—Farm- 
stead windbreaks, by F. J. Kelleher, p 
920 

Country gentleman, May 6, 1916.—Painting 
tree wounds, by Howard G. Cook, p. 988. 

Country life in America, May, 1916.—Two 
kings among trees, by Wilhelm Miller, p 
64. 

Far Eastern review, Feb., 1916.—Philippine 
woods in the China market, by E. E. 
Schneider, p. 348-52. 

Far Eastern review, March, 1916.—The 
Hokkaido timber industry; the wealth of 
Japan's forests, p. 388-90. 

Geographical review, April, 1916.—The eco- 
nomic resources of the Russian empire, 
by E. K. Reynolds, p. 249-65. 

In the open, April, 1916.—The larch as a 
shade and forest tree, by George H. 
Wirt, p. 27-9; How to prevent forest 
fires, p. 30. 

Landscape architecture, April, 1916.—Our 
national parks: a conference, p. 101-26; 
National parks, monuments and forests, 
by Warren H. Manning, p. 106-9; The 
distinction between national parks and 
national forests, by Frederick Law 
Olmsted, p. 114-15; The Forest service 
and the preservation of natural beauty, 
by E. A. Sherman, p. 115-19. 

Ottawa naturalist, March, 1916.—The use of 
ornamental trees and shrubs, by W. T. 
Macoun, p. 161-4. 

Outing, May, 1916—Summer homes for 
everyone, by Charles J. Lisle, p. 172-82. 

Professional memoirs, Corps of engineers, U. 
S. army, May-June, 1916.—Use of plank 
or lumber apron mat for shore protec- 
tion on the upper Mississippi river be- 
tween the Wisconsin river and Leclaire, 
Iowa, by S. Edwards, p. 383-91. 

Reclamation record, May, 1916.—Arbor day 
on the projects, p. 198; The relation of 
grazing to stream flow, p. 223-4. 

Scientific American, April 8, 1916.—Wood 
waste, by J. Gordon Dorrance, p. 382-3, 
390. 

Scientific American supplement, March 18, 
1916.—Woods of Hawaii, by V. 
McCaughey, p. 184. 

Torreya, April, 1916.—Notes on Philippine 

vegetation: the Casuarina association, 

by Frank C. Gates, p. 91-5. 





Comfort Sleeping Pocket 
With Air Mattress Inside 


Recommended by the members of Forest Ser'vice, 
Hunters, Cowboys, Campers, Canoeists and Invalids. 
The lightest, most compact, sanitary Sleeping Pocket 
made. Nota bag, but an outdoor bed. . 

Cold, Wind, Damp and Water Proof. Guaranteed 
or Money Refunded. 


a The Campers Favorite 





Send for Catalog and price list. Mailed Free 
METROPOLITAN AIR GOODS CO. Haven Street, Reading, Mass. 












Rie: filled 
cavities in rot- 
ted trees for years, Sk this 
combination beats them all for 
a first-class job. It keeps the 
moisture out absolutely, and 
the tree is saved permanently.” 


TOXEMENT 


& rir N2 232 


stop decay permanently because they prevent 
moisture from getting back of the filling and 
starting decay over again. 





Toxement is added to the cement mortar to 
make the filling itself absolutely waterproof. 
It waterproofs the concrete. 


And R. I. W. No. 232 is used for coating the 
cavity to exclude dampness between the wood 
and the filling. 


Chas. F. Irish & Co., of Bratenahl, Ohio, say, 
“The results have been very pleasing.” 
Chas. A. Jackson says “I am convinced.” 
Other big tree men say the same. 


You can stop tree decay permanently with 
these two Toch products because each of 
them keeps out moisture, absolutely. 


It’s a Toch combination, and ‘“‘Remember, 
it’s Waterproof.” 


Booklet upon request from Department I. 


TOCH BROTHERS 


Established 1848 
Inventors and manufacturers of R. I. W. Preservative 
Paints, Compounds, Enamels, etc. 
320 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Works: New York, London, England and Toronto, Canada 








Miniature Construction 


Landscape and Architectural Models 
Topographical Maps and Paintings 
for 


SCHOOLS—COLLEGES—MUSEUMS 
Government work a specialty 


MORGAN BROS.CO., Inc. 
Model Makers 


Room 1650 Grand Central Terminal 
Phone 7720 Murray Hill NEW YORK CITY 
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Panoramic view of our yard and plant which shows 40,000,000 feet of Clear Redwood lumber, 
sticks air-drying. (The largest strictly air-dried Redwood Lumber Yard in the World.) Manufacturers of all kinds of Redwood Products, 
consisting of Finish, Siding, Mouldings, Columns, Ballusters, Lattice, Ceiling, Tanks, 


ct & Ff 


Pittsburg, California 


Pipe, Silos Shingles, 








and 35,000,000 Redwood Shingles on 


Shakes, Frames, etc. 


REDWOOD MANUFACTURERS COMPANY 











BIRD- 
LORE 


| A BI-MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
Edited by FRANK M. CHAPMAN 








600 Pages 12 Colored Plates 
200 Photographs 


PRICE ONE DOLLAR 





It will tell you how to s ante birds, 
how to form and conduct bird clut , how 
to make nesting boxes, feeding cand s and 
bird baths. You may consult its Ac ivi isory 
Council, take part in its bird censuses ,and, 
in short, become one of the gr eat fraternity 
who find in birds ‘‘the most elo juent 
expression of nature’s beauty, joy and 
freedom.” 

We shall be glad to mail! you a specimen 
copy on request. 


D. APPLETON & CO. 
29 West 32d St., New York City 























Philip T. Coolidge, M.F. 


wishes to announce that on 
July 1, 1916, he will open an 
office for the practice of 


FORESTRY 
at BANGOR, MAINE 


Management and Protection of Woodlands 
Improvement Cuttings Planting 
Timber Estimates and Maps 
Surveying 











Trade journals and consular reports 

American lumberman, April 15, 1916.—How 
to build and operate a sawmill, by L. L. 
Shertzer, p. 34-6. 

American lumberman, April 29, 1916.— 
Efficiency in logging and lumbering, by 
H. Lincoln Churchill, p. 25; The conifer 
leaf oil industry, by A. W. Schorger, p. 
28-9; A year’s lumber production 
analyzed; government submits figures 
for 1914 and 1915, p. 31, 38. 

American lumberman, May 6, 1916.—The 
use of southern yellow pine and Douglas 
fir in mill construction type of buildings, 
by Robert Seth Lindstrom, p. 32; Tells 
conditions in English timber trade, by 
A. H. Baldwin, p. 34-5; Douglas fir 
sleepers needed for Indian roads, by 
H. R. MacMillan, p. 36; Fire fighting 
work commended and criticised, by R. 
P. McLaughlin, p. 37-8, 58; Timber 
breaks testing machine, p. 40. 

Barrel and box, April, 1916.—A handy box 
chart, p. 38. 

Brickbuilder, Sept.-Dec., 1915.—Use of na- 
tive woods for interior finish, by C. M. 
Price, p. 217-22, 239-42, 285-9, 295-300. 

Canada lumberman, April 15, 1916.—Making 
box boards from sawmill waste, by P. L. 
Buttrick, p. 35-6. 

Canada lumberman, May 1, 1916.—The 
commercial uses of willow, p. 37; Woods 
used for specialties, p. 41. 

Electrical review and western electrician, 
March 11, 1916.—Another angle on the 
wood-waste problem, p. 463-4. 

Engineering news, Feb. 3, 1916.—Oil specifi- 
cation for creosoted wood block, by H. 
von Schrenk, p. 204-6. 

Engineering news, Feb. 24, 1916.—Yellow- 
pine timber graded without guesswork, 
by H. von Schrenk, p. 368-9. 
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“Triangle Route” 


Spreading Panoramas and Vistas of 


Mountain Peaks 
Tumbling Waterfalls 
Granite Heights 
Cascades and 
River Scenes 


FROM EL PORTAL Going 
YOSEMITE VALLEY Returning 


TAKE A TRIP TO THE 


TUOLUMNE BIG TREES Grove 


Requires but three hours’ extra 
time of your itinerary and is a con- 
siderable saving of time and money by 
this economy route. 


Two Trips in One Saves—TimeFand 
Money 


FROM SAN FRANCISCO,OR 
LOS ANGELES 


A wonderful scenic trip through 
forest and over mountain, by stream 
- waterfall, and a delightful auto 
ride. 

From EL PORTAL or 
YOSEMITE VALLEY 


Seeing the Big Trees at a cost of only 


$7.50 


Additional to Round Trip Railroad 
Tickets to the Yosemite 








Engineering news, March 2, 1916.—Water- 


gas tar for treating wood-paving blocks, 
by J. S. Miller, Jr., p. 433. 


Engineering news, March 30, 1916.—Specifi- 


cations for treating wood with creosote, 
by K. Redman, p. 607-8. 























HAMMOND 
LUMBER 
COMPANY 


Manufacturers 


of 


Redwood 
Lumber 


Satisfactory grades and 
prompt shipment 
guaranteed 








Write for advice and 
information. 


We'll tell you why 
you should use Red- 
wood. 


We ship direct by 


cargo or rail from our 
big Redwood mills at 
Eureka, California. 


SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE 
260 CALIFORNIA STREET 
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Engineering record, March 11, 1916.—New 
process for treating wood patented by 
the American wood encysting company, 
p. 373-4. 

Gulf Coast lumberman, April 15, 1916.— 
Texas forestry, J. H. Foster, p. 38—40. 

Hardwood record, April 25, 1916.—Cost of 
burning sawmill refuse, by Rolf Thelen, 
p. 18-19; The basis of lumber prices, by 
C. H. Worcester, p. 20; Proposed inspec- 
tion rules changes, p. 21-3. 

Hardwood record, May 10, 1916.—Wood 
flour, by Frederick W. Kressmann, p. 
16-17; The use of dyes by Indians, p. 21. 

Journal of industrial and engineering chem- 
istry, May, 1916.—Some notes on sandal- 
wood, its assay, yield of oil, and changes 
in the oil during distillation, by C. H. 
Briggs, p. 428-9. 

Lumber world review, April 25, 1916.— 
Rebuilding the wood pipe line in Seattle, 
p. 41. 

Lumber world review, May 10, 1916.—Cir- 
culation in dry kilns, by Harry D. 
Tiemann, p. 25-6. 

Packages, April, 1916.—Use of wood flour, 
P.wde 

Paper, April 19, 1916.—The paper industry 
of the Indian empire, by H. R. Mac- 
Millan, p. 15-18. 

Paper, April 26, 1916.—Woodpulps for paper- 
making, p. 11-12, 34. 

Paper trade journal, March 30, 1916.—A 
history of paper manufacturing in the 
United States, by Lyman Horace Weeks, 
p. 35-8. 

Railway age gazette, March 17, 1916.— 
Marine borers from wood preserver’s 
standpoint, by L. F. Shackell, p. 508-10. 

Railway review, Jan. 22, 1916.—Essentials 
in timber preservation work, by J. W. 
Kendrick, p. 127-8; Proper oil for creo- 
soting wood blocks for paving, by P. C. 
Reilly, p. 139-46. 

St. Louis lumberman, April 1, 1916.—Lumber 
requirements of the automobile industry, 
p. 41. 

St. Louis lumberman, April 15, 1916.—The 
timber trade of France, p. 14; The wood 
pulp business, p. 39-40; Where, too, 
promotion of wood products is needed, 
by Howard F. Weiss, p. 46; Trade exten- 
sion for the retail dealer, by H. S. 
Sackett, p. 64-5; Lumber the chief in- 
dustry of British Columbia, p. 70 D; 
List of associations and officers, p. 70 
G-H. 

St. Louis lumberman, May 1, 1916.—Need of 
uniform accounting in the lumber in- 
dustry, by John G. McIntosh, p. 55. 

Southern lumberman, May 6, 1916.—Learn 
of conditions in South America, by 
Roger E. Simmons, p. 25. 

Southern lumberman, May 13, 1916.—-Wood 
block paving, by L. P. Hamilton, p. 27. 

Timber trade journal, March 25, 1916.— 
Review of the timber trade of 1915, p. 
541-627; Engineering and wood-working 

machinery section, p. 637-48. 

Timber trade journal, April 22, 1916.—The 

manufacture of charcoal, by A. D. 

Webster, p. 806; Timber in Newfound- 








Forestry 
Courses 


At the 


University 


of Idaho 


Two four-year forestry courses 
are offered. The first is a good 
all-round course. The second is 
designed to prepare students as 
logging engineers and for lumbering. 

A three-year Rangers’ Course of 
five months per year is also offered. 

Idaho has extensive national 
forests now rapidly being developed 
and calling on her State Forestry 
School for men trained to deal with 
the peculiar forestry and grazing 
problems of the State. The private 
timber holdings in Idaho are large 
and offer much promise for those 
trained to deal scientifically with 
the various large lines of operation 
now opening up. 

Young men contemplating a 
course in forestry will do well to 
bear in mind that the location and 
field of the school they attend is 
one of the greatest assets contribut- 
ing to their future success. Idaho 
ts and will remain one of the best 
fields in which to practice forestry. 
Its Forestry Department is well 
manned and well equipped, and 
its students are paid a salary for 
practical work in the summer. 

Bulletin and particulars sent on 
application to 


Cc. H. SHATTUCK, Dean 
Moscow, Idaho 




















land, p. 807; The forester’s profession in 
Nigeria, by A. H. Unwin, p. 835. 

United States daily consular report, April 26, 
1916.—Logwood situation in West Indies 
and Honduras, by Lemuel W. Livingston, 
p. 342-3. 

United States daily consular report, April 29, 
1916.—Companies interested in Mexican 
logwood, by Claude E. Guyant, p. 392. 

United States daily consular report, May 1, 
1916.—Brazilian tanning and dyeing 
materials, by Alfred L. Gottschalk, p. 
410-13. 
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West Coast lumberman, May 1, 


Allgemeine forst- und jagd-zeitung, 


Canadian forestry journal, 











Forstwissenschaftliches centralblatt, 


Indian forester, Feb., 














United States daily consular report, May 2, 
1916.—Distillation of sandal wood oil 
in India, p. 422; Burma timber market 


shows slump, by Samuel C. Reat, p. 
424-5. 

United States daily consular report, May 6, 
1916.—Supply of Brazilian mangrove 
bark offered, by Alfred L. Gottschalk, p. 
489; Yalu river timber replacing Ameri- 
can product, by John K. Davis, p. 489. 
United States daily consular report, May 10, 
1916.—Brier roots for pipe making, by 
F. T. F. Dumont, p. 531. 

1916.— 
Improper yard piling results in needless 
waste of much lumber, p. 37; British 
Columbia mills have annual capacity of 
1,908,000,000 shingles, by Robert E. 
Mansfield, p. 39. 


Wood turning, May, 1916.—Escelsior making, 


p. 11-12; Varied uses of woods, p. 17-18. 


Forest journals 


Jan., 
1916.—Forstliches aus dem “Tessin,” 
by W. Kessler, p. 1-10. 

March, 1916.— 
Forestry work in Ontario, by E. J. 
Zavitz, p. 419-22; How Dominion parks 
management combats forest fire, by J. 
B. Harkin, p. 423-5; Silvicultural prob- 
lems of forest reserves, by B. E. Fernow, 
p. 427-3; Proper reforesting, by Ralph 
H. McKee, p. 436-8; Cedars of Lebanon, 
p. 438; Swiss forest management, p.. 
440-2; Forestry and the lumber in- 
dustry, by W. T. Van Dusen, p. 446-8; 


War’s effect on shade trees, by F. 
McVickar, p. 449-50. 
Canadian forestry journal, April, 1916.— 


Rebuilding forests of France, by Louis 
Marin, p. 463-7; Success of aeroplane 
patrols, by F. B. Moody, p. 471-2; 
Torrent control in France, by H. R. 
MacMillan, p. 473-9; Fire protection in 
pine logging, by Coert DuBois, p. 487-8. 


Centralblatt far das gesamte forstwesen, 


July-Aug., 1915.—Versuche aus dem 
bereiche der holzmesskunde, by Zoltan 
Fekete, p. 241-54; Tecknik und natur- 
wissenschaft, by Alfons Leon, p. 254-72; 
Bemerkungen zur dimensionierung hol- 
zerner saulen und streben, by H. 
Schmerhowsky, p. 273-9. 

March, 
1916.—Die forstwirtschaftliche boden- 
benutzung Bayerns im jahre 1913, p. 
115-22. 


Hawaiian forester and agriculturist, April, 


1916.—Douglas fir in Hawaii, by C. S. 
Judd, p. 124-7. 

1916.—Reproduction 
of teak by root-suckers, by Edward 
Marsden, p. 43-50; Teak reproduction 
as a result of clear felling, by R. S. Hole, 
p. 51-57; The natural reproduction of 
sal, by R. S. Troup, p. 57-60; Note on 
“spike’’ disease in sandal, by P. M. 
Lushington, p. 61-5; A classification of 
thinnings and increment fellings, by S. 
H. Howard, p. 66-71; The calculation 
of an approximate financial rotation, 


CURRENT LITERATURE 





esEEESidsisiigssEssisssissadsssaisssesabestissesdussseieniisesesseastaanienieniaaeeiiaeieitectectin: 


BOOKS ON FORESTRY 


AMERICAN FORESTRY will publish each month, for the benefit of those 
who wish books on forestry, a list of titles, authors and prices of such books. 
These may be ordered through the American Forestry Association, ee 
D.C. Prices are by mail or express prepaid.* $3 
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AMERICAN BOYS’ BOOK OF BUGS, BUTTERFLIES AND BEETLES......... $2.00 
POREot VALUATION—DPaiett Roth)... 60. ccccsecccrcedscewccevesuuasedes 1.50 
FOREST REGULATION—Filibert Roth.........cccccccccccccccccesccececcece 2.00 
PRACTICAL TREE REPAIR—By Elbert Peets............... cece ceeccceees 2.00 
THE LUMBER INDUSTRY—By R. S. Kellogg.............ccccccecccccceccecs 1.10 
LUMBER MANUFACTURING ACCOUNTS—By Arthur F. Jones............-. 2.10 
FOREST VALUATION—By H. H. Chapman................ccccccccccccccccees 2.00 
CHINESE FOREST TREES AND TIMBER SUPPLY—By Norman Shaw....... 1.60 
TREES, SHRUBS, VINES AND HERBACEOUS PERENNIALS—By John 

Kirkeg UR Eo Cee Pe oe CEE Cet re EET ERPS O RY! .50 
TREES AN D SHRUBS—By Charles Sprague Sargent—Vol. I and II, 4 Parts to a 

Me MPe I DONOG Fuld cuss tec g cous Hc a deen as/nsia dude oudeaccacadaaecssans 5.00 
FAGOTS OF CEDAR (Poems and ballads)—By Ivan Swift..............ccceeeeee 1.00 
"DERED, WOOD iD ein MER OCR oii 5c 5 5 6 osc wes cen cncieiely ac ainwdddeoe a cuiciweclees 2.15 
RESAWED FABLES—Douglas Malloch.............ccccccccccccccccccccceccece 1:35 
THE TRAINING OF A FORESTER—Gifford Pinchot..............ccccceececes 1.12 
LUMBER AND ITS UsSHo—i. S. Kelloag, « «occ cciecsvccecdctccccsescvaveveus 1.15 
THE CARE OF TREES IN LAWN, STREET AND PARK—B. E. Fernow...... 2.17 
NORTH AMERICAN TREES—N. L. Britton...........cccccccccccccccccccccce 7.30 
KEY TO THE TRS —Comie ad Pregtoit... ....ccccccccscesseccccucceeceven 1.50 
THE FARM WOODLOT—E. G. Cheyney and J. P. Wentling................0000- 1.70 
AMERICAN FOREST TREES—Henry H. Gibson...............ccccccccccceees 6.00 
IDENTIFICATION OF THE ECONOMIC WOODS OF THE UNITED STATES— 

UMN E MOMEN so a Solas sco EA Ras ned sions abo deod da eadahe dias aatae 1.25 
PLANE SURVEYING—John C. Tracy......... radin.uii of0:e oteaek Meee a fae ae 3.00 
FOREST MENSURATION—Henry Solon Graves. ...........ccccccccccccceecces 4.00 
THE ECONOMICS OF FORESTRY—B. E. Fernow...........ccccccccccccceees 1.61 
FIRS? BOOK OF FORESTRY—Pilivert Roth. ..... ccccucceccccssecsncceecsees 1.10 
PRACTICAL, RO bie 0 —— fis Oy POUEE pc iccccktcvsccsccgsiets sddevtcecescueees 1.50 
PRINCIPLES OF AMERICAN FORESTRY—Samuel B. Green..............0005 1.50 
SEASIDE PLANTING OF TREES AND SHRUBS—Alfred Gaut................ 1.75 
VADSEE PAE ee rtee — Ce ie MN ooo oi ce ccvecsececdegnsdenegsexeceseadeuce .50 
MANUAL OF THE TREES OF NORTH AMERICA (exclusive of Mexico)—Charles 

RINE 6 0 ssc diss,xundaelddys vie cetevennededegastuccedsieacenaedasds .00 
AMERICAN WOODS—Romeyn B. Hough, .. 0.0.20 cccccccucccocccsvecécccceéccs -00 
HANDBOOK OF THE TREES OF THE NORTHERN U. S. AND CANADA, 

EAST OF THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS—Romeyn B. Hough................ .00 
GETTING ACQUAINTED WITH THE TREES—J. Horace McFarland.......... 1.75 
PRINCIPAL SPECIES OF WOOD: THEIR CHARACTERISTIC PROPERTIES— 

CR PI NE cc ccitvca ayers sli tsreenusudeeutapreedaddedd devedgees 3.50 
NORTH AMERICAN FORESTS AND FORESTRY—E. R. Bruncken........... 2.00 
HANDBOOK OF TIMBER PRESERVATION—Samuel M. Rowe............006- 4.00 
TREES OF NEW ENGLAND—L. L. Dame and Henry Brooks................... 1.50 
TREES, SHRUBS AND VINES OF THE NORTHEASTERN UNITED STATES— 

og er aiih sd hw ween nektkuseedieaauebenamie aia .50 
TREES—H. NRE ONE 6 5 6 ce eere ti oG.6 s Ket edewcedonacewanecaneaaddewecaadeds 1.50 
OUR NATIONAL, PAM or IOltt MAG. 65 ince cccccesctinncacenceveuuseesceuaee 1.91 
THE LONGLEAF PINE IN VIRGIN FOREST—G. Frederick Schwarz.......... aaa 
pF SO aE eee OPER TEE OCT ree Cre Te 3.50 
THE IMPORTANT TIMBER TREES OF THE UNITED STATES—S. B. Elliott 2.50 
FORESTRY IN NEW ENGLAND—Ralph C. Hawley and Austin F. Hawes....... 3.50 
THE PRINCIPLES OF HANDLING WOODLANDS—Henry Solon Graves....... 1.50 
SHADE TREES IN TOWNS AND CITIES—William Solotaroff................. 3.00 
THE: TRE GUIDE —By [ule Biller Rogers. ...0.0cccccveccvevsescccccessseceds 1.00 
FOREST PHYSIOGRAPHY—By Isaiah Bowman ..........ccscccccccscccccccccs 5.00 
MANUAL FOR NORTHERN WOODSMEN—Austin Cary...........cccceeeeees 2.92 
PARE FORE ie Fr ITI, ooo oo coicccccccdccececcwavvescnccceneqes 57 
THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF WORKING PLANS (in forest organization) 

ey CIE 5 oats da ga age Rk 4 Gelsmne nw Kintienceieebacecqanneeeedan .10 
ELEMENTS OF FORESTRY—F. F. Moon and N. C. Brown.............0eeeeees 2.20 
MECHANICAL PROPERTIES OF WOOD—Samuel J. Record............cceeeee 1.95 
Serene Clr PRRs Te PAWN 6 ci ceccde csosccccncvavegsancvaccecccasans 3.75 
Fe ern a ie PCa i oa So's sic Sensis einncas Hemeeceddadenccaunesaaes 65 
THE PRESERVATION OF STRUCTURAL TIMBER—Howard F. Weiss........ 3.00 
THE PRACTICAL LUMBERMAN—By Bernard Brereton (third edition)......... 1.50 





* This, of course, is not a complete list, but we shall be glad to add to it any books on 
forestry or related subjects upon request.—Editor. 
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by S. H. Howard, p. 72-85; Recent pro- 
gress in cellulose textiles, by W. Raitt, 
p. 85-90; Dry distillation in Burma, by 
R. Unwin, p. 90-1. 


Indian forester, March, 1916.—The commer- 


cial side of forest work in India, by R. S. 
Pearson, p. 103-7; Working-plans in 
Burma, by H. C. Walker, p. 108-18; 
A monorail in use in Siam, p. 153; 
Thinnings of teak coppice in the pole 
areas of Kanara, by A. G. Edie, p. 
157-9; Method of measuring timber, by 
T. R. Bell, p. 159-64; Reboisement of 
blanks in forests, by T. N. Koppikar, 
p. 164-79. 


Journal of the New York state forestry 


association, Jan., 1916.—Forest utiliza- 
tion versus forest destruction, by George 
N. Ostrander, p. 4-6; Modern forest 
utilization, by R. S. Kellogg, p. 7-9; 
Some sources of waste in hardwood 
logging, by A. B. Recknagel, p. 10-11; 
Helps in marketing waste, by John T. 
Harris, p. 12-14; Timber utilization in 
New York, by Arthur B. Strough, p. 
15-18; Notes on the uses of sawdust, by 
Henry H. Tryon, p. 19-20; The impor- 
tance of forests, and how we have mis- 
used them, by James S. Whipple, p. 
21-4; Diversified forestry, by C. C. 
Adams, p. 25-6; Women’s part in con- 
servation, by Mrs. Albert T. Hildreth, 
p. 27-30; The use of forests for recrea- 
tion, by Nelson C. Brown, p. 31-2. 


Naturwissenschaftliche zeitschrift fur forst- 


und landwirtschaft, Nov.-Dec., 1915.— 
Aus der schweiz, by Hefti, p. 489-509; 
Untersuchungen tiber eichenkrankheiten, 
by Minch, p. 509-22; Nachtrage zum 
eichenmehltau, by F. W. Neger, p. 
544-50; Wuchs-abweichungen an Pinus, 
by Carl von Tubeuf, p. 550-5. 


Naturwissenschaftliche zeitschrift ftir forst- 


und landwirtschaft, March-April, 1916.— 
. Die deutschen gattungen und arten der 
Ichneumonidentribus der Anomaloninen, 
by O. Schmiedeknecht, p. 97-116; 
Ulmen-rindenrosen, verursacht durch 
die tberwinterungsgange des Pteleobius 
vittatus, by Strohmeyer, p. 116-21; 
Ueber eine durch frihfrost verursachte 
gipfeldirre der fichte, by F. W. Neger, 
p. 121-7; Harznutzung der kiefer oder 
fohre, p. 151-60. 


North woods, April, 1916.—The fire fiend: a 


history, by H. C. Ash, p. 11-15; Recent 
facts on Bavarian forestry, by C. C. 
Andrews, p. 20-2; Bucket pump and 
water-pack in fire fighting, by W. O. 
Filley, p. 23-7. 


Quarterly journal of forestry, April, 1916.— 


The theory and practice of mixing trees, 
by A. T. Gillanders, p. 87-104; Present 
conditions of applied forestry in Canada, 
by H. R. MacMillan, p. 105-23; Sir 
John Stirling-Maxwell’s plantations at 
Corrour, by H. J. Elwes, p. 123-8; 
The use of yield tables, by P. Trentham 
Maw, p. 129-30; A wire rope timber 
slide, by J. M. Cowan, p. 131-2; Abnor- 
mal wood in conifers, by Wm. Somer- 
ville, p. 132-6. 
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Values 





Send for our booklet 
“Home Landscape” 


Westbury -- 





ISAAC HICKS & SON 


Nassau County 


4 A beautiful house on a 
bare plot loses caste. It 
lacks a natural setting. 
| Nature requires time to 
remedy it. 

{ By setting out grown 
trees and shrubs you can 


SAVE TEN YEARS 


and enjoy a well-shaded 
harmonious home at once. 


New York 
































Our Trees 


HOW TO KNOW THEM 


Photographs from Nature 

By ARTHUR I. EMERSON 
WITH A GUIDE TO THEIR RECOGNI- 
TION AT ANY SEASON OF THE YEAR 


AND NOTES ON THEIR CHARACTER- 
ISTICS, DISTRIBUTION AND CULTURE 


By CLARENCE M. WEED, D.Sc. 


Teacher of Nature Study in the Massachusetts 
State Normal School at Lowell 


One hundred and forty illustrations 
Size of book, 74 inches by 10 inch 


Cloth, $3.00 net 





Postage extra 


LL nature-lovers will hail this book 
with delight. Its purpose is to 
afford an opportunity for a more 

intelligent acquaintance with American 
trees, native and naturalized. The 
pictures upon the plates have in all 
cases been photographed direct from 
nature, and have been brought together 
in such a way that the non-botanical 
reader can recognize at a glance either 
the whole tree or the leaves, flowers, 
fruits, or winter twigs, and thus be able 
to identify with ease and certainty any 
unknown tree to which his attention 
may becalled. In the discussion of the 
text especial attention has been given 
to the distinguishing character of the 
various species, as well as to the more 
interesting phases of the yearly cycle 
of each, 8 the special values of’each 
for ornamental planting. 


Publishers 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
Philadelphia 





Seeds for Forestry 





Purposes 


We offer a most complete list of both 
Deciduous and Evergreen Tree and 
shrub seeds for forestry purposes. 


Seeds That Are of Best 
Germinating Quality 
Our catalogue contains a full list of the varieties 


we offer, which include the best and most rare 
species. Send for a copy, it will interest you. 


THOMAS MEEHAN & SONS 


Wholesale Nurserymen and Tree Seedmen 
DRESHER, PENNA., U. S. A. 




















“THE BEST MADE” | 


+: P | 
HIGH GRADE PRINTING PAPERS 


| 
Ditt & Coins Co., Papermakers 
PHILADELPHIA 


Correspondence Solicited 




















Nursery Stock for Forest Planting 


Seedlings TREE SEEDS Transplants 

$2.25 Write for prices on $6. 

per 1000 large quantities per 1000 

THE NORTH-EASTERN FORESTRY CO. 
Cheshire, Conn. 
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AMERICAN FORESTRY’S ADVERTISERS 











FORESTERS 


ATTENTION 


AMERICAN FORESTRY will print free of charge in this column advertisements 
of foresters wanting positions, or of persons having employment to offer foresters 





WANTED—Work during the summer by a young 
man starting to study forestry. Would accept place 
of any kind where practical experience could be ob- 
tained. Free June 15. Best of references. Address 


W. J., care of American Forestry, Washington, 





WANTED—Position by Forester, graduate of one 
of the best Forestry Schools, six years’ course, five years 
experience in the East and West, including U. S. Forest 
Service, private and teaching work; considerable 
experience in organization of work and men, special 
preparation and ability for investigative work in 
silvics and silviculture. Open for engagement in 
teaching or field work in the East. Can take charge 
of city forestry or private estate work. Best references. 
Personal interview possible. At present employed. 
Address Box 34, care of AMERICAN Forestry, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 





POSITION—Young man (33), single, seven and a- 
half years’ technical training. Will consider position 
as City Forester, Park Superintendent, Superintendent 
of Private Estate or Consulting Landscape Architect 
for railroad. Education consists of post-graduate 
work in prominent middle-western school of forestry, 
supplemented by several years post-graduate work in 
recognized school of landscape design in the East. 
Experienced in public and private forestry, including 
work in the Forest Service, the various phases of muni- 
cipal forestry such as extension work, and tree many; 
and also the designing of parks, playgrounds, an 
private estates. eferences given and required. 
Address XYZ, care of AMERICAN FORESTRY. 





WANTER—Forester with practical forestry expe- 
rience in reforestation and the handling of second 
growth timber products; preferably one who has also 
some knowledge of management of game preserves. 
Must have two to four thousand dollars capital and 
first-class references. Situation on large acreage in 
Maryland. Address “W. M. O.,” care of American 
Forestry, Washington, D. C. 





RANGER desires position. Graduate of the New 
York State Ranger School at Wanakena, N. Y., age 
20 years, weight 160 pounds, habits good, very ambi- 
tious. Please address Box 28, care of AMERICAN 
FORESTRY. 





YOUNG MAN 24 years old wishes position out 
West. I have had a two-year course in Forestry in 
Europe. Have spent over two years in British Colum- 
bia. I am willing to work. Write, “Canadian,” care 
of AMERICAN FORESTRY. 





WANTED—A technical and practical forester and 
woodsman would like a position with lumber com- 

any as timber cruiser, surveyor or woods foreman, 
Best of references. Address Box 33, care of AMERICAN 
Forestry, Washington, D. C 





MARRIED MAN with family desires position of 
trust. Six years’ practical experience in Forestry and 
Nursery work in Germany; twelve years’ experience in 
commerce in Germany, France, England and Canada; 
wide experience in farming and stock raisingin Germany 
and Canada; four years as Forest Supervisor and Forest 
Clerk in Canada; first class education and references. 
Address Jas. Riehle, Forest Clerk, 184 Dunnedin Ter- 
race, St. Paul, Minn. 





WANTED—Position as City Forester, by graduate 
forester and landscape gardener with experience in each. 
Presently employed as Assistant City Forester in a city 
of 700,000 population. Address Box AA, care of 
AMERICAN FORESTRY. 





GRADUATED Danish Forester, with nine years’ ex- 
perience, since graduation, in nursery, planting, refor- 
estation and thinning, also in road-building and logging 

tion, in Denmark, Germany, India and Canada. 
Highest references as to ability and character. Per- 
manent position wanted with railroad company, private 
estate, or timber company. At present employed in 
Government service. Address, A. B., care ERICAN 
Forsstry, Washington, D. C. 





WANTED—Position as City Forester or Park 
Superintendent by uate forester, experienced in 
municipal and private forestry work. Presently 
employed as Assistant Forester in city with popula- 
tion of 147,000. Address, Box 29, care AMERICAN 
Forestry. 


TREE SURGEON, with four years’ practical 
experience, wishes position on private estate or with 
ble company. Expert on shade tree work and 
orchard rejuvenation. Conscientious and efficient 
workmanship. References. Address H. E. W., care 





AMERICAN ForestTRY. 


PRACTICAL WOODSMAN AND FOREST EN- 
GINEER with thorough experience this country and 
Europe will take charge of forested estate or game 
preserve. An expert in managing and improving 
woodlands, and can show results. Highest references 
as to character, training, and ability. Address Woods 
Superintendent, Care AMERICAN ForESTRY MAGAZINE, 
Washington, D. C 





GRADUATE FORESTER, in 1911, from a recog- 
nized eastern college. Four years’ experience. One 

ear each in Federal and Pennsylvania State Forest 

rvice. One year with Forest Engineering firm, and 
one year in Municipal Forestry and Arboricultural! 
work. Am prepared and fully equipped for contract 
or job work, also permanent or temporary position on 
private estate, with a city or corporation anywhere in 
the United States and at all times. Work includes 
cruising, mapping, reforestation, thinnings, damage 
appraisals, logging and fire protection plans. Munic- 
ipal and Park work such as pruning, planting, designing 
and reinforcing and repairing defective, decayed and 
diseased trees. Address Box G, care of AMERICAN 
Forestry, Washington, D. C. 





YOUNG MAN with thorough training in Arbori- 
culture and Forestry, with experience in Tree Surgery, 
desires position as assistant city forester, or as tree 
surgeon with some reliable firm. Address ‘M. A.C.” 
care of AMERICAN FORESTRY 





YOUNG man (28), single, technical education, five 
years’ general engineering experience, as instrument 
man and computer, on surveys, and as inspector and 
superintendent on construction. Also field and office 
experience with U.S. Forest Service. Capable of tak- 
ing charge of party; desires position with forester or 
lumber _ Ae Address Box 32, care of AMERICAN 
Forestry, Washington, D. C. 





, ENERGETIC Post Graduate Forester desires posi- 
tion as an assistant in park or city forestry work. 
Subordinate duties preferred. Best of references. 
Address Box 18, care of AMERICAN FORESTRY. 





SCALER—With actual experience desires position 
with any lumber company in the United States or 
Canada. Competent surveyor and mapper, accus- 
tomed to roughing it. Present employer best reference. 
Address ‘‘Scaler,”” care of AMERICAN FORESTRY. 





WANTED—Position by graduate forester. Ex- 
perience in Southern Pineries; five years technical 
training. Prefers South but willing to go anywhere. 
Address Box 22, care of AMERICAN FoRgESTRY. 


FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—200,000,000 FEET OF ORIGINAL 
GROWTH YELLOW PINE TIMBER 

on the West Coast of Florida, south of Tampa, acces- 

sible to deep water and railroad facilities. An unusual 

opportunity. Apply SOUTHERN INVESTMENT 

COMPANY, Box 502, Richmond, Va. 6-12 














SOME FINE HARDWOOD TRACTS 
We have others. Let us know your wants. 


Acres Location Million Ft. Price 
20,000 North Carolina....... 100 $200,000 
Cl fe” ee 78 280,000 
5,000 West Virginia........ 13 50,000 
22,500 Mississippi........... 126 630,000 
.800 North Carolina....... 64 160,000 
4,700 West Virginia........ 60 211,500 
22000 }4TOUUCEY 0 cccccccece 150 550,000 
40,000 North Carolina....... 263 480,000 
4,600 Tennessee............ 30 46,000 


REAL ESTATE INVESTMENT COMPANY 
816 Connecticut Avenue, Washington, D. C. 
6-9 





FOR CALIFORNIA TIMBER 
Write F. A. BAIRD, Redding, Cal. 
6-10 





TIMBER LANDS FOR SALE 
For Sale—40,000,000 feet timber, mostly Short Leaf 
Pine and Southern Cypress; 85 per cent in fee. Seven- 
teen miles standard gauge railroad; 130-acre mill site 
on deep water; eastern South Carolina. Address “‘B,”” 
509 East Forty-second Street, Baltimore, Md. 5-6 





63,000,000 


FEET 
NATIONAL 
FOREST 
TIMBER 
FOR SALE 


LOCATION AND AMOUNTS— 
All the merchantable dead timber 
standing or down and all live timber 
marked or designated for cutting on 
an area embracing about 4,400 acres 
in approximate unsurveyed T. 24 N., 
R. 33 W.; unsurveyed T. 25 N., 
R. 33 W.; and unsurveyed T. 25 N., 
R. 34 W., M. P. M. on the watershed 
of the North Fork of Martin Creek, a 
tributary of the Clark’s Fork River, 
within the Cabinet National Forest, 
Montana, estimated to be 30,000,000 
white pine (green); 1,000,000 white 
pine (dead); 20,000,000 hemlock; 
6,000,000 white fir, 6,000,000 spruce, 
feet B. M. of sawtimber, logscale, 
more or less together with a small 
unestimated amount of Douglas fir, 
larch and miscellaneous sawtimber. 


STUMPAGE PRICES—Lowest 
tates considered, $3.00 per M for 
green, and $1.00 per M for dead white 
pine; $1.00 per M for spruce, and 50c 
per M for all other species, feet B. M. 

PERIOD FOR REMOVAL—A 
period of five years, in addition to a 
period of one year for the construction 
of improvements, will be allowed for 
the removal of the timber. Prices 
will be readjusted at the end of the 
third year. 

DEPOSIT—With bid, $5,000, to 
apply on purchase price if bid is ac- 
cepted, or refunded if rejected. Ten 
per cent may be retained as forfeit if 
the contract and bond are not exe- 
cuted within the required time. 

FINAL DATE FOR BIDS—Sealed 
bids will be received by the District 
Forester, Missoula, Montana, up to 
and including June 20, 1916. 

The right to reject any and all bids 
isreserved. Before bids are submitted, 
full information concerning the char- 
acter of the timber, conditions of sale, 
deposits, and the submission of bids 
should be obtained from the District 
Forester, Missoula, Montana, or the 
Forest Supervisor, Thompson Falls, 
Montana. 
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is 


A Message 


From 


oar TIM - BER 


HE KNOWS 


EEP your eye on the chap in the upper left hand corner of this page. You 
will see him often and in many places. It is his job to answer any and all 
questions about the right and proper use of wood. 


JUST now we want to tell you that there is rapidly coming into existence 
(for the first time in history) a standard series of real lumber literature, national 
in scope, which will enable ‘“Tim-Ber’’ to.make good on the claim that ‘“He Knows.”’ 


HERE are the titles of bulletins already available, or in preparation: 


Engineering Series Farm Series 


Timber for Structural Purposes Dairy Barns Implement Sheds 
Standard Mill Construction — a 4 Houses 

a ioe ‘ Swine Houses Silos 
Phy sical Propertie s and Strength Values Poultry Houses Garages 
Standard Specifications and Grading Rules Farm Residences Grain Storage Buildings 
Wood in Fire-Resistant Construction The Preservative Treatment of Farm Timbers 
Building Code Timber Requirements 
Wood Construction and Insurance Miscellaneous 
2. r iV pe 
: ere ative Treatment Teachers’ Cottages Wood Block Paving 
Fire Retardents Fire Losses in Relation to the Use of Lumber 
Finishing Woods for Building 


ALL these bulletins are being written by men who are acknowledged authori- 
ties in their respective lines. They are printed in attractive and convenient 
form, contain no “hot air,” and are both interesting and helpful. Whatever may 
be your problem in the use of wood, 


Ask Us 


The National Lumber Manufacturers Association 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Subscribing Associations are: California Redwood, Georgia-Florida Sawmill, Hard- 
wood ‘Manufacturers of the United States, Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers, 
North Carolina Pine, Northern Hemlock and Hardwood Manufacturers, Northern 
Pine Manufacturers, Pacific Coast Sugar and White Pine Manufacturers, Southern 
Cypress Manufacturers, Southern Pine, West Coast Lumbermens, Western Pine 
Manufacturers. 





Learn More About These 


The Trade Extension Department of the National Lumber Manufacturers Association 
offers a unique free service of Architects, Engineers, Retailers and Builders. The Blue 
Book of the National Lumber Manufacturers Association gives prompt and reliable credit 
rating and collection service. The Inter-Insurance Exchange of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers Association furnishes sound indemnity for losses by fire in sawmills, planing ~ 
mills and lumber yards, 3 4SK us 


OO oo oo oe 


UO UU ooo oo oo 
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| BaniltonfJatch | ovens 


“The Watch of Railroad Accuracy” : H 


HEST QUALITY 


_LQWESP-PRICES 
QUICK SERVICE 
a 


>. Submit your Engraving 
propositions to us for 
<7 suggestions and prices 
if you want to SAVE 


TIME and MonEY 














Accuracy 


Jewelers know all watches, and with the 
Hamilton they associate the word Accu- 
racy. The phenomenal timekeeping rec- 
ords of the Hamilton Watch on American 
railroads have earned for it the name, 
“The Watch of Railroad Accuracy.” The 
railroad men shown here are but two of 








Conductor C. D. thousands who have carried Hamiltons 
a 2 for years with entire satisfaction. 
“Penna.” R. , \. 
He carries a You can buy a Hamilton movement alone IONAL ENG. ©. Inc 
Hamilton Watch. for $12.25 ($13.00 in Canada) and upward, DESIGNERS*ENGRAVERS 


and your jeweler can fit it to your present 
watch case. 


Other Hamiltons are $25.00, $28.00, 
$40.00, $55.00, $80.00, $110.00, and up 
to $150.00 in 18k. heavy gold case. 
Write for the Hamilton Watch Book— 
“The Timekeeper” 


506 l4m. STREET NW 
WASHINGTON. D. C. 


Re ¢ WRSTE 
: 42 CALL 

oes” TELEPHONE 
Ce LN 





















—pictures and describes all Hamilton models, for 
fH men and women, and tells facts worth knowing 


H Conductor H. R. about watches. 





SEREETEEEEEIELIE 





Sorber of “‘Penna.” 


E | RR. Hecaries | HAMILTON WATCH CO. 











RB 


Dept. 39, Lancaster Pennsylvania 
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P Forest Engineer IN | Seedlings and Transplants 
e Also Tree Seeds 
Se { V 1cé is expert service in the application of scientific FOR REFORESTING 
and economic engineering knowledge and ex- BE? for over a half century. All leading 
perience to forests and their products. It is hardy sorts, grown in immense quantities. 
Is Demanded . : j Prices lowest. Quality highest. Forest 
by Modern essential to modern timberland ownership Planter’s Guide, also price lists are free. 
Micsiaiies and operation, and equally important to the Write today and mention this mazazine. 
Methods distributor and consumer of wood. THE D. HILL NURSERY CO. 
Evergreen Specialists 
. Largest Growers in America 
The Field Covers prennr: penne: 
Technical Advice and 
Practical Service 
PARK and ESTATE 
in acquiring, estimating and mapping timber; in FO REST RY 
making valuations; in management; in selling Logging Reports _ Utilization Studies 
either the stumpage or manufactured product; Te a * nut Eieating 
Ss. B. Detwiler in selecting grades or kinds to meet your serv- Methods and Cost of Mosquito 
FOREST ENGINEER ice requirements; and in preservative treat- a 
Commentis-Ga Oh ment to prevent decay. P. L. BUTTRICK 
sa é: Forester and Mosquito Expert 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. P. O. Box 607 ’ New Haven, Conn. 
THELEEE I Gat Eee EH dT EEEEE ETT BE ERER PEPE oa BL PET EATER ERLE TELE EE i TTiEETTED ETD EET EST REGGE EG ESE EG TEST EG EPP EET REET TT EPL ETE ETERS DEAE EDS PREELERET PTET TET 
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BUILD OF 
YELLOW PINE 








Because It’s 


Economical Sound Deadener 


Workable Resilient 
Beautiful Most Easily Obtainable 
Durable Plentiful 


Non-Conductor of Temperature 


For Information 


About BRANDED STRUCTURAL, rot resisting, special Long Leaf, 
Factory and Building TIMBERS AND JOISTS, 


About SOFT SHORT LEAF FINISH and other building and 
finishing sizes, 
Write 


MISSOURI LUMBER AND LAND 
EXCHANGE COMPANY 


1111 Long Building Kansas City, Mo. 


OUR OWN MILLS PRODUCE 275,000,000 FEET ANNUALLY 
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BOOKS FREE— 





See Special Offer to Members under Table of Contents 











Timber Cruising Booklets 


BILTMORE TIMBER TABLES 
Including solution of problems in forest 
finance. 


SOUTHERN TIMBER TABLES 


How to estimate Southern Pine, Southern 
White Cedar, and Southern Appala- 
chian Timber—Spruce pulpwood, 
Hemlock bark, Chestnut oak bark, 
Chestnut tannic acid wood. 


Postpaid, 25 cents each 
HOWARD R. KRINBILL 


Forest Engineer Newburn, N. C. 














Books Every Forester, Every School, 
Every Library Should Have 


Handbook of the Trees of the 


Northern States and Canada 
By ROMEYN B. HOUGH 


Photo, descriptive: In buckram................. $6.00 
In half moroceo......cccccece 8.00 


The most ideal handbook of its kind 
American Woods meine 


actual specimens 
By ROMEYN B. HOUGH 
Issued in ge each covering 25 species 
n cloth, $5.00 per part 
In half morocco, $7.50 per part 





A Volume of ‘‘American Woods’? displayed. 


Order from 
AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 


Washington, D. C 


YouCan Save That Tree 


By using 
HOYT’S 
TREE REPAIR 
MATERIALS 
The only correct way 
of filling mone cavities 
is by the halt 
Briquette Wethed 
and the Use of Anti- 
septic Tree Varnish. 

Writefor free folders 
on tree repair. 


Cc. H. HOYT 
410 Citizens Building Cleveland, Ohio 




















For Greatest Satisfaction Use 


DOUBLE SERVICE 


Automobile Tires 
Guaranteed 7,000 Miles Servica 


Absolutely Punctureproof 


Double Service Tires are made 
double the thickness of the best 
Standard make tires. 

This 100% greater wearing sur- 
face naturally gives that much 
more ae e and —-.. Tho 

average 22 miles a 
fabric and one inch ‘surface Ky rubver 
makes these tires absolutely punctureproof. 

These tires excel all others for use in the 
country over rough and rugged roads as well 
as on hard pavements. They areas easy riding 
and resilient as any other pneumatic tire—the 
air space and pressure being the same, 

They are the most economical and “care free” 
tires made and are used where tires must be do- 
Bian ended on and tire troublescannotbe tolerated. 

an a Double Service style tires are in usein the 

8. government and HKuropean War service. 

“eee limited toa certain amount, but 

for a short time we offer the following reduced 

























ces as an int ers 
PRICES 
res Tires Tubes 
80x8 in. $8.60 §2. 36x4 fm. $17.45 $4.65 
RxBgin. 10.85 3.10 35x44gin. 21.20 6.60 
axa in, 12.75 38.20 B6x43gin. 22.50 6.75 
83x4 in, 165.75 4.20 Bix4sgin. 23.60 6.20 
S4x4 in. 16.70 4.35 8ix5 in. 26.30 6.60 


at other sizes not included in above list 

furnished, Non-skids at 10% oiiteeast 

a Payment with order at abovespecial 

Bro 6 a 10% discount allowed on orders for, 
wo =, —_— tires. R 

mous! 


a 
Get these tires now and 
be convinced of their very 
high qualities. Sold direct 
to the consumer only. 
Care folder upon re- 
west, Write fortt. 


Double Service Tire & 
Rubi Co. Akroa, Oo. 
Dept.. A. F. 







DOUBLE 
Turcwess 





A 
ABSOLUTELY 
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WE MAKE THE 


| ENGRAVINGS i 


a 

FOR THE 4 

AMERICAN FORESTRY Be 

bet MAGAZINE 4 
f | 

“. ia 

4 OUR SPECIALTY . 


is THe “BETTER GRADE FINISH oF 


- DESIGNS & ENGRAVINGS 
in ONE or MORE COLORS 
FOR MAGAZINES CATALOGUES 
ADVERTISEMENTS Etc 


Line PLaTes 
COMBINATION LING 
ano HALF TONES ‘% 
¥ 
Mutti-CoLors 2% 


HaLF TONES 


aati al 


Si 


DuLLo-TONES 
\ CoLor Process 


& 


Base a 


ESTABLISHED 1889-— 


GATCHEL & MANNING 4 


SIXTH ano CHESTNUT STREETS 
OprosiTe OLOE INDEPENOENCE Hatt 


PHILADELPHIA 











Important 





When notifying AMERICAN FORESTRY of a change in 
address, please give both the old and the new address, and 
we should receive such notification not later than the 25th of month preceding issue 
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THE FINISH 


WHAT COUNTS 


—Endurance 1s as important in 
a typewriter as in an athlete 


Many a runner starts out looking fit, but, 
after a lap or two, falls behind and is “‘all in”’ 
at the finish of the race. 


So it is with typewriters. Some of them 
do good work at the start, but under the 
strain of continued use lose the close adjust- 
ments necessary to produce neat, clean-cut 
typewriting. They fail before they reach the 
home stretch. 


IS 





The L. C. Smith & Bros. typewriter will 
run the ordinary course, come in as strong at 
the finish—and be ready for another race. 
One of the reasons for this is the ball bearings 
found in all much used parts. Constant use 
can only make them run smoother and 
“sweeter.” 


The L. C. Smith & Bros. typewriter is as 
good at the finish as at start. 


Send today for catalog of Silent (8-7-6-3) or Standard (6-5-4-3) Models 


L. C. SMITH & BROS. TYPEWRITER CO., Factory and Home Office: SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Branches in All Principal Cities 
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Wonderful 
Bird Books 


Now Sent FREE! 


Mail Coupon for This Examination Offer 


Be able to tell every bird you see. To 
know our little feathered “pals” as they flit 
by. To know the bad birds from the good 
ones. Whata delight it is! This knowledge 
all yours if you will but cut off and mail 
the coupon at the bottom. Awnd more, too. 
Knowledge of all the flowers, butterflies 
and trees. Books you can put in your 
pocket when you go out. They open up 
beauties you may never have seen. They 
give you a bigger, better education. No place where there is a child should be without these books. Let 
your children have this knowledge. This special offer brings a wonderful —. of Natural History to 
you without a cent of expense. You ought to see these books. Act while this opportunity is open. 
Examine the complete set at your leisure. Let your family and friends see it. Then decide whether or 
not you will buy it. Nothing for you to risk. Send the coupon. 





Know Every Bird— 
Flower—Butterfly—Tree 
(The Pocket Nature Library Will Tell You) 





No need to search through ponderous, technical, scientific 


700 COLOR PICTURES books to know about the marvels of the great outdoors. A 











shag < eg ee Pago ae ae eee gn group of naturalists show you the better way to learn--in 
ee re ee ee 
ee eee ee) a ee ee 

vou want to know. All nature like an open. book. e Focket ature 1 rary t an you can get in a day, yes, P 
The very things you have wanted; and carried a> 1 or a week, wandering blindly through field and forest. +’ 
with culored illustrations. |The principal facts abe. | Think what these little books would mean not only 7 
each illustration. . to you but to the little son or daughter whose per- ff 

ceptions are just awakening. What ahelpin / 
developing the ability to observe and to learn at first hand these books would be. Pd on 
Ma? 


Mail This Coupon—Send No Money forsee Ry 


Please send me, all 


s . . ° ya _ charges prepaid, the Pocket 
Merely send tis coupon (without money) and the four books will come to you prepaid. 7, Nature Library in, tour vol- 
Look at them. See the wonderful colors, Make up your own mind. If you want them Ose od ewes oer 
f d olc¢ lates. If the books are satis- 
send only 95 cents, then $1.00 per month for four months (or $4.50 cash). If you f eo. eis re oor. 
doa’t want them send them back at my expense. But get them just to look at anyway. gf __ Bree to pay 95 cents at once and $1.00 
- 72 a month for four months (or $4.50 cush). 
Send coupon today. Otherwise I will return them, Send books 
and bill to 
¢ Pie 

Nelson Doubleday, Dept. 375, Oyster Bay, N. ¥. / NGM edie aiwierGcsesoseseoeeeanus ness 
BEER ecniaccti nine eas ae aeeenmeme 
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In the National Forest Region 





Colorado 
School of Forestry 


A DEPARTMENT OF 
COLORADO COLLEGE 


HE course in theoretical and 
T axotie forestry leading to the 
degree of Forest Engineer covers 
a period of two years and is open to 
students who have completed two years 
of college work, including a sufficient 
amount of Botany, Geology and 
Surveying. 
Graduate students may enter as 
candidates for the degree of Master of 
Forestry. 


Fall and Spring Terms in the 
Manitou Forest, the College 
Reserve, 6,000 acres of pine and 
spruce timberland on the borders 
of the Pike National Forest. 
Winter Term at Colorado 
Springs. 





For particulars address 


Colorado School of Forestry 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 


THE NEW YORK STATE COLLEGE 





The 
New York State 
College of 
Forestry 


at 


Syracuse University 
Syracuse, N.Y. 


Under-graduate courses leading 
to degree of Bachelor of Science. 
Special opportunities for post- 
graduate work leading to degrees 
of Master of Forestry and 
Doctor of Economics. One- 
year Ranger Course on the 
College Forest of 1,800 acres at 
Wanakena in the Adirondacks. 
State Forest Camp, which is a 
month of directed recreation, 
open to any man over sixteen, 
held each August on Cranberry 
Lake. The State Forest Experi- 
ment Station of 90 acres and an 
excellent Forest Library offer 
unusual opportunities for re- 
search work, 


For particulars address 


OF FORESTRY 
Syracuse, N. Y. 








DEPARTMENT OF FORESTRY 


The 


Pennsylvania State 


College 





PROFESSIONAL course in 
Forestry, covering four 
years of college work, 

leading to the degree of Bachelor 
of Science in Forestry. 

Thorough and practical train- 
ing for Government, State, Mu- 
nicipal and private forestry. 

Four months are spent in camp 
in the woods in forest work. 

Graduates who wish to special- 
ize along particular lines are 
admitted to the “graduate forest 
schools” as candidates for the 
degree of Master of Forestry on 
the successful completion of 
one year’s work. 





For further information address 


Department of Forestry 


Pennsylvania State College 
State College, Pa. 














Georgia State 
Forest School 


UNIVERSITY 
OF GEORGIA 


OMPLETE four-year undergrad- 
uate course in theoretical and 
applied forestry leading to the degree: 


Bachelor of Science in Forestry 
{ Wide range of specilization offered— 


Logging Engineering 
Commercial Administration 
Forest Management 

City Forestry 
Dendropathology 

State Forestry 

Research 


4 Provision for four months’ field 
work—two following each of Freshman 
and Sophomore years—on McHatton 
Forest, a large forest estate in the 
Blue Ridge Mountains. Numerous 
excursions in Dendrology and Logging. 
Provision for practical work in special- 
ization during Junior-Senior vacation. 


For announcement address 


FOREST SCHOOL 
Georgia State College of 


Agriculture 
ATHENS, 


GEORGIA 


Yale University 
Forest School 





NEW HAVEN, CONN., U.S.A. 





JAMES W. TOUMEY, Director 
NEW HAVEN 








ALE University Forest School is a 
aduate department of Yale 
niversity. It is the oldest exist- 

ing forest school in the United States 
and exceeds any other in the number of 
its alumni. A general two-year course 
leading to the degree of Master: of 
Forestry is offered to graduates of uni- 
versities, colleges and scientific institu- 
tions of high standing and, under ex- 
ceptional conditions, to men who have 
had three years of collegiate training, 
including certain prescribed subjects. 
Men who are not candidates for the 
degree may enter the School as special 
students, for work in any of the subjects 
offered in the regular course, by sub- 
mitting evidence that will warrant their 
taking the work to their own advantage 
and that of the School. Those who 
have completed a general course in 
forestry are admitted for research and 
advanced work in Dendrology, Silvicul- 
ture, Forest Management, Forest 
Technology, and Lumbering. The 
regular two-year course begins the first 
week in July at the School camp near 
Milford, Pennsylvania. 


For further information 
address 


CONNECTICUT 

















HARVARD 
UNIVERSITY 


DEPT. OF FORESTRY 
BUSSEY INSTITUTION 








FFERS specialized gradu- 

ate training leading to the 
degree of Master of Forestry in 
the following fields :—Silvicul- 
ture and Management, Wood 
Technology, Forest Entomol- 
ogy, Dendrology, and (in co- 
operation with the Graduate 
School of Business Adminis- 
tration) the Lumber Business 


For further particulars 
address 


RICHARD T. FISHER 
Jamaica Plain, Massachusetts 
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Yellowstone 
National 
Park || Visit “Oldest America” 


The wonderland of the vivid and the picturesque, along the Apache 








Largest, most - 
nal 8 anit: ol 4 bi sie ap Trail of Arizona. Here are the curious ruined homes of the ancient cliff 
OGEBE... OF QUE: dwellers—the great copper camps—the famous Roosevelt Dam. 


vot 
National Parks. i See this enchanting country in a delightful motor side-trip, a part of 
Geysers, cataracts,rivers, - your journey to or from the West via 


lakes and superb moun- SOUTHERN PACIFIC—SUNSET ROUTE 


tain scenery. Excellent - 
Stl arenrnnnndaticiia New Orleans Los Angeles San Diego San Francisco 
The Sunset Limited and other splendid trains afford luxurious daily service at No Extra 
Fare. Water or rail route between New York and New Orleans. Write for booklets. 
GENERAL OFFICES 


GO ev! 
Northern P acific Nee BereCty  Biand Building Metroputitan Beak Building —Southers Pecthic Building 


through 











- Gardiner Gateway | 


‘The Original, Scenic and 
Only Northern Entrance 














- Travel the scenic highway of 
the Northern Pacific Railway : ; 
crossing three ranges of moun- ' Use Press Clippings 
tains to Spokane, Rainier Na- ' ' ' ' : T will more than pay you to secure our extensive 
tional Park and North Pacific service, covering all subjects, such as Polo, Golf, 
Coast points. Wonderful , a. tonto moor personal, and sgpeive the benefit 

; of the best and most systematic reading of all papers 
» “mountain scenery. - and periodicals, here and abroad, at minimum cost. | 
... Send for free literature and in- Why miss taking advantage for obtaining the best 
“abnaeaines seman tee eesg et Hy , coe is endl E all progressive business 
o* S ecann a. Be oe is three-fourths of men, Publishers, authors, Merger etc., and Ly the 
j eneral Pass. gent card index for securing what you want and n as 
a 572 Northern Pacific Railway F'ORE S' | ‘R » every article of interest is at your daily command. 
ST. PAUL, MINN. Write for terms; or send your order for 100 clippings 
oe + $e at $5, or 1,000 clippings at $35. Special rates quoted 
: Your opportunities are as-unlimited as our 02 Large Orders 
forests if you study at The Manhattan Press Clipping Bureau 


ARTHUR CASSOT, Proprieto: Established 1888 


WYMAN’S SCHOOL OF THE WOODS 6 East 41st Street, NEW YORK 
Incorporated Munising, Michigan Sené for Our Desk Calendar 

















Orch ids bai are specialists in Orchids, TIMBER ESTIMATES 


e collect, import, grow, sell 
and export this ten: of plants exclusively. 


Our illustrated and descriptive catalogue of FinEPROTECTIONPLANS 


Orchids may be hadon application. Also special 


list of freshly imported unestablished Orchids. Maps LocciIncRePorTs 


LAGER & HURRELL Empire STATEFORESTERS 
Orchid Growers and Importers SUMMIT,N. J. 156 FirruAve.New Yorn Crrv 
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gq A beautiful house on a 
bare plot loses caste. It 
lacks a natural setting. 
Nature requires time to 
remedy it. 

{ By setting out grown 
trees and shrubs you can 


SAVE TEN YEARS 


and enjoy a well-shaded 
harmonious home at once. 


KS & SON 


ounty -- New York 


Seeds for Forestr 


Purposes 


We offer a most complete list of both 
Deciduous and Evergreen Tree and 
shrub seeds for forestry purposes. 
Seeds That Are of Best 
Germinating Quality 
Our catalogue contains a full list of the varieties 


we offer, which include the best and most rare 
species. Send for a copy, it will interest you. 


THOMAS MEEHAN & SONS 


Wholesale Nurserymen and Tree Seedmen 
DRESHER, PENNA., U. S. A. 


“THE BEST MADE” 


<a> 


HIGH GRADE PRINTING PAPERS 


Dit & Coiiins Co., Papermakers 
PHILADELPHIA 


Correspondence Solicited 


Nursery Stock for Forest Planting 


Seedlings TREE SEEDS Transplants 

$2.25 Write for prices on 00 

per 1000 large quantities per 1000 

THE NORTH-EASTERN FORESTRY CO. 
Cheshire, Conn. 








The cAmerican Forestry «Association 
Washington, D. C. 


President 
CHARLES LATHROP PACK, Lakewood, N. J. 


Vice-Presidents 


JOSHUA L. BAILY, Pennsylvania a = DAVID HOUSTON ne. JOHN > SHERMAN, Mass 
r a ecretary of Agriculture Chairman Conservation Department 
ANDREW CARNEGIE, New York HON. FRANKLIN K.LANE General Federation of Women’s Clubs 


ean, teste oe eminente Secretary of the Interior HON. WM.H.TAFT, Connecticnt 
HON.AS rR. Vv E th 15 x-President Unite tates 
DR. CHARLES W. ELIOT, Massachusetts Wit picts = «= somnP EE 8. TRAL, Gnuek 
President Emeritus Harvard University . Pate: Z Chairman Oregon Conservation Commission 
HON. THOMAS NELSON PAGE i , 
DR. B. E. FERNOW, Canada. Ambassador to Italy THEODORE N. VAIL 4 
Dean of Forestry, University of Toronto GIFFORD PINCHOT, Pennsylvania President A. T. & T. Co., New York 
a eee ; z dpireacg HON. JOHN WEEKS, Massachusetts 
HENRY S. GRAVES, District of Columbia FILIBERT ROTH, Michigan Me United States Senator 
Chief of the Forest Service Dean of Forestry, University of Michigan DR. ROBERT S.WOODWARD, Washington, D.C. 
EVERITT G. GRIGGS, Washington DR. J. T. ROTHROCK, Pennsylvania President Carnegie Institution 


Treasurer 
JOHN E. JENKS, Editor, Army and Navy Register, Washington, D.C. 


Executive Secretary 
PERCIVAL S. RIDSDALE, 1410 H Street, N. W., Washington, D.C. 


Directors 


E. T. ALLEN, Oregon HERMAN H. CHAPMAN, Connecticut CHARLES LATHROP PACK, New Jersey 

Forester, Western For. and Conservation Asso. Professor of Forestry, Yale Forest School Pres. Fifth National Conservation Congress 
JOHN S. AMES, Massachusetts DR. HENRY S. DRINKER, Pennsylvania CHARLES F. QUINCY, New York 

President, Lehigh University ay 
HON. ROBERT P. BASS, New Hampshire ALFRED GASKILL J. E. RHODES, Illinois _ a 
x-Governor of New Hampshire State Forester. New Jersey Secretary, Southern Pine Association 

WM. B. GREELEY, District of Columbia JOHN E. JENKS, District of Columbia ERNEST A. STERLING, Illinois 

Assistant U.S. Forester Editor, Army and Navy Register Forest and Timber Engineer 
W.R. BROWN, New Hampshire CHESTER W. LYMAN, New York J. B. WHITE, Missouri : 

Pres. New Hamp. Forestry Commission International Paper Company Ex-President, National Conservation Congress 











“ ‘ ‘ P It Will Support These Policies 
Declaration of Principles and Policy~ National and State Forests ander Federal 


administration 
respectively ; adequate ap- 
propriations for their care and man- 
° $ t 4 agement ; Federal codperation with 
C 1 l 1er1ican orestr y ssocia 10M the States, especially in forest fire pro- 
tection. 
State Activity by acquirement of forest 
lands; organization for fire protection; 
F E : z . encouragement of forest planting by 
IT IS A VOLUNTARY organization for the inculcation and spread of a forest policy on communal and private owners, ace. 
. ° oe . 1ti a 

a scale adequate for our economic needs, and any person is eligible for membership. [jes cteamtesion. ois Okan tener 

priations for these purposes. 


. “ by Federal, Stat 
IT IS INDEPENDENT, has no official connection with any Federal or State depart- — _ ph agencies, pe ye rd 


rity encouragement and extension, indi- 
ment or policy, and is devoted to a public service conducive to national prosperity. vidually aah by solperseiane Oana 
adequate fire protection all other 
IT ASSERTS THAT forestry means the propagation and care of forests for the pro- wail fail for forest crop production 
duction of timber as a crop; protection of watersheds; utilization of non-agricul- = t Planting Ba. Petco got State 

vern n on vi aa 
tural soil; use of forests for public recreation. tions and acquirement of waste lands 
for this purpose; and also planting by 
F : P private owners, where profitable, and 
IT DECLARES THAT FORESTRY is of immense importance to the people; that the encouragement of natural regenera- 


ae tae 
census of 1913 shows our forests annually supply over one and a quarter billion Forest Taxation Ref siclidhetndin:- oie 


dollars’ worth of products; employ 735,000 people; pay $367,000,000 in wages; ct gua from owners of growing 
cover 550,000,000 acres unsuited for agriculture; regulate the distribution of water; Closer Utilization in logging and manu. 
; ‘ ; thout t : 
prevent erosion of lands,and are essential to the beauty of the country and the the lumbermen in achieving this. ins 
a ation Cutting of Mature Timber where and as 
health of the nation. the domestic market demands it, ex- 
cept on areas agen pars for park - 
a . s — 7 oes ° at scenic purposes, and compensation o! 
IT RECOGNIZES THAT forestry is an industry limited by economic conditions; tha Josenh elanis en Geaeeneaeaan 
private owners should be aided and encouraged by investigations, demonstrations, protection of watersheds, or on behalf 
: tag : tan’ i ae. of any public interest. 
and educational work, since they cannot be expected to practice forestry at a Equal Protection Rei ia lumber industry 
o0 _ P sta H ific and to public interests in legislation 
financial loss; that Federal and State governments should undertake scientifi siectiog’ getease tmneslane aa 
forestry upon national and State forest reserves for the benefit of the public. tions, recognizing that lumbering is 
if as legitimate and necessary as the 
¢ 250M : forests themselves. 

IT WILL DEVOTE its influence and educational facilities to the development of Classification by experts of lands best 
2 P 2 suited for farming and those best 
public thought and knowledge along these practical lines. suited for forestry; and liberal national 
and State appropriations for this work. 






































FLEXIBLE 


To See These Books 





REATEST guide to nature ever written. Every- 
thing you want to know about animals, birds, fish, 


trees, flowers, insects—now offered in 9 wonderful volumes zm rich 
flexible leather binding. These great books now sent on a very special offer to 
Don’t delay. 
Send the coupon today—do it now. 


The NewNature Library 





readers of RECREATION. Nothing to pay to examine them. 
Accept this offer now—while it lasts. 





A complete course in natural history. Every page 
overflowing with just the information you want. Years 


and years of personal observation would not give you all the knowl- 
edge you find in these books. Here you get the result of the vast researches 


SE SERS PETS TOY 


a 


Special NEW 
Outdoor Edition 


The edition now offered 
is a new impression from large 
clear type and especially etched 
plates, on a fine, selected grade 
of paper made especially for this 
edition. The finest set printed. 
Be sure to get this special edition 
for your library while it is of- 


and study of the most eminent authorities. Men like Dr. David Starr Jordan, 
of Leland Stanford University; Dr. Howard, of the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture; Dr. Evermann, of the U.S. Fish Commission; Dr. Holland, of the 
Carnegie Museum. A wonderful source of information. A ready reference library 
which answers every question withauthority. Tells you how to identify any living 
thing, how to know its genus and species, its habits—all about it. Opens your 
eyes tonature. With these books in your home, youneed not go blindly through 
field and forest. You will see new things on every hand. The whole out of doors 
will contribute to your pleasure and information. We will send the complete set 
of 9 volumes in the rich flexible leather binding for free examination if you ask 
for it now. Not a cent to pay unless you decide to buy after you see the books. 














All These Subjects 


Bird Neighbors—Wild 


Flowers— Butterflies— 
Moths—Trees—Amer- 
ican Animals—Fishes— 
Insects— Game Birds. 


fered at this price in the hand- 
some flexible leather binding. 


Save $1725 


By ordering now you save $17.25 
or just one-half the present cost. For 
it would be impossible to again pub- 
lish these books to sell for less than 

-75,owing to big advances in cost 
of paper, labor, ink, : So, send the 
coupon now. Don’t take a chance of 
being disappointed. Get these books 
while the old price lasts. Write today. 


Send This Coupon 


This coupon will bring the entire set on our free shipment offer. 


ever for you to pay. We don’t want you to send any money now. 
books and Spend a whole evening looking at the wonders they 
furred neighbors of yours. Learn to know the goo d ones s from 1 
sent to you when we make such an offer? If 

a few small payments thereafter. (See coupon.) 
animals and flowers themselves. The birds alm« 


Magnificent Pictures! 


Every volume is filled with splendid illustrations, made 


direct from nature. A vast collection of remarkable color plates 

shows you the animals, the birds, the fish, the flowers—everything—just as 

they appear in their native haunts. Such pictures as these, with the text mat- 

ter written by famous naturalists, will give you access to knowledge such as 
. few men possess. This is all yours on our special terms. Write today—now. 


For FREE SJ he 


Examination / °° Company 


Dept. A-180, Garden City, N. Y. 

Send me the "ig 9 volume 

Nature Library, (Specialg 

Outdoor Edition in flexible g 
leather binding) for 7 day 

amination. If I keep it I will] 

send 50 cents down and $ 

month until the price, $34.50 is@ 

paid. Otherwise I will return the® 

books at your expense. 


f Name. 
4 v! Arter 


9 big volumes—7'4 in. x 9°; 
in. Flexible leather binding. 
Gilt tops. Hundreds of pic- 
tures. Plates showing birds. 
animals, e‘c., in natural colors. 
Thousands of pages of fascin- 
ating text matter. Write today. 











ee ima 


Nothing what- 
Just get these beautiful 
contain. Get close to the beautiful feathered and 
the bad ones. Why not have picse wonderful books 
See them anyw f j w em, send them back. Otherwise, nd us only 50c and 

But get the b won thie at cat plates 1arvelous color t like the birds, 


le in your hand. Mail the coupon today 


Doubleday, Page & Company, Dept. A-180, Garden City, N.Y. 
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2.00 per = 
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